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To the Ho ARABIA 


GEORCE LYTTLETON, Eſq; 


One of the Lords Commiſſioners of the 
TR EASUR VT Wi: 


81A, 


mY 


| N eee conſtant 
refuſal, when I have aſked leave to 
prefix your name to this dedication, I muſt 
tion of this work, 


* 1 


„ 


* 


but your deſires are to me in the nature pt 
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vi DEDICATION. 
commands; and the impreſſion of them is 7 
never to be erafed from my memory. | 


| 

Again, Sir, without your. affiſtance this 

ö hiſtory had never been completed. Be 

not ſtartled at the aſſertion. I do not intend 

| to draw on you the ſuſpicion of being a ro- 

; mance writer, I mean no more-than that 
I partly owe to you my exiſtence during 
great part of the time which I have em- 
ployed in compofing it; another matter 
which it may be neceſſary to remind you of; 
-Fince there are certain actions of which you 
are apt to be extremely forgetful; but of 
theſe I hope I ſhall always have a better 


memory than yourſelf, 


; 


A CIS eg Eo aw. 


Laſtly, it is owing to you that the hiſtory 
appears what it now is. If there be in this 
work, as fome have been pleaſed to ſay, a 
ſtronger picture of a truly benevolent mind 
than is to be found in avy other, who that 
knows you, and a particular acquaintance 1. 
of yours, will doubt whence that benevo- | 
Jence hath been copied ! The world will not, 

I believe, make me the compliment of think- 
ing I took it from myſelf. I care not: 
This they ſhall own, that the two perſons 

= From whom TI have taken it, that is to fay, 

4 wo of jhe- beſt and worthieſt men in the 

| world, are ſtrongly and zealoufly my friends. 

I might. be contented with this, and yet my 
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vanity will add a third to the number: and 
him one of the greateſt and nobleſt, not only 
in his rank, but in every public and private 
virtue. But here, whilſt my gratitude for 
the princely benefactions of the Duke of 
Bedford burſts from my heart, you muſt 
forgive my reminding you, that it was you 
who firſt recommended me to the notice of 
my benefactor, 


And what are your objections to the al- 


lowance of the honour which T have ſoli- 


cited? Why, you have commended the book 


ſo warmly, that you ſhould be aſhamed of 


reading your name before- the Dedication. 
Indeed, Sir, if the Book itſelf doth not 
make you aſhamed of your commendations, 
nothing that I can here write will, or ought. 
J am not to give up my right to your pro- 
tection and patronage, becauſe you have 
commended my book : for though I acknow-. 
ledge ſo many obligations to you, I do not 
add this to the number; in which friend- 
ſhip, I am convinced, hath fo little ſhare ; 
fince that neither can bias your judgment, 
nor pervert your integrity. An enemy may 
at any time obtain your commendation by 
only deſerving it; .and the utmoſt which 
the faults of your friends can hope for is 


your filence ; or, perhaps, if too ſeverely 
acculed, your gentle palliation. 
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In ſhort, Sir, I ſuſpect that your diſhke of 
public praiſe is your true objection to grant- 
ing my requeſt, I have obſerved that you 
have, in common with my two other friends, 
an unwillingneſs to hear the leaſt mentiori 
of your own virtues; that, as a great poet ſays 
of one of you, (he might juſtly have ſaid it 
of all three) you | 


Do good by ſtealth, and bluſh to find it fame. 


If men of this diſpoſition are as careful 
to ſhun applauſe, as others are ro eſcape 
cenſure, how juſt muſt be your apprehenſion 
of your character falling into my hands; ſince 
what would not a man have reaſon to dread, 
if attacked by an author who had received 
from him injuries equal to my obligations 

to you ! 


And will not this dread of cenſure increaſe 
in proportion to the matter which a man is 
conſcious of having afforded for it? If his 
whole life, for inſtance, ſhould have been 
one continued ſubject of ſatire, he may well 
tremble When an incenſed ſatyriſt takes him 
in hand. Now, Sir, if we apply this to. 
your, modeſt averſion to panegyric, how rea», 
ſpnable will your fears of me appeal! 
gratified wy 
dence, that 


1 hall 
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ambition, from this ſingle con 
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I ſhall always prefer the indulgence of your 
inclinations to the ſatisfaction of my own. A 
very ſtror g inſtance of which I ſhall give you 
in this acdreſs; in which 1 am .determired 
to follow the n of all other dedica- 
tors, and will conſider not what my patron 
really deſerves to have written, but what he 
will be beſt pleaſed to read. 


Without further preface then, I here pre- 


ſent you with the labours of ſome years of 


my life. What merit theſe labours have, is 
already known to yourſelf. If, from your 


| favourable judgment, I have conceived fome 
eſteem for them, it cannot be imputed to 


vanity ; ſince I ſhould have agreed as im- 
plicitly to your opinion, had it been given 
in favour of any other man's production. 
Negatively, at leaſt, I may be allowed to 
ſay, that had I been ſenfible of any great 
demerit in the work, you are the laſt perſon 
to whoſe: protection I would have ventured 
to recommend it. 


From the name of my patron, indeed, I 
hope my Reader will be convinced, at his 


very entrance on this work, that he mall find 


in the whole courſe of it nothing prejudicial 


to the cauſe of religion and virtue; nothing 


inconſiſtent with the ſtricteſt rules of decen- 
of » Nor which can offend even the chaſteſt 
a 3 | | eye 
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eye in the peruſal. On the contrary, I de- 
clare, that to recommend goodneſs and in- 
nocence hath been my fincere endeavour in 
this hiſtory. . This honeſt purpoſe you have 
been pleaſed to think I have attained; and 
to ſay the truth, it is likelieſt to be attained 
in books of this kind: for an example is a 
kind of picture, in which virtue becoſſjes 


as it were an object of ſight, and ſtrikes ſus 


with an idea of that lovelineſs, which PAto 
aſſerts there is in her naked charms. 


Beſides diſplaying that beauty of virtue 
which may attract the admiration of man- 


kind, I have attempted to engage a ſtronger 


motive to human action in her favour, by 
convincing men, that their true 1ntereſt di- 
rects them to a purſuit of her. For this 
purpoſe I have ſhewn, that no acquiſitions 
of guilt can compenſate the loſs of that fo- 
lid inward comfort of mind, which is the 
ſure companion of innocence and virtue; 


nor can in the leaſt balance the evil of that 


horror and anxiety which, in their room, 


guilt introduces into our boſoms. And a- 


gain, that as theſe acquiſitions are in them- 
ſelves generally worthleſs, ſo are the means 
to attain them not only baſe and infamous, 
but at beſt uncertain, and always full of 
danger. Laſtly, T have endeavoured ſtrongly 
to inculcate, that virtue and innocence can 
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ſcarce ever be injured but by indifcretion 3 - 
and it is this alone which often betrays them 
into the ſnares that deceit and villainy ſpread. 
for them. A moral which I have the more 
induſtriouſly laboured, as the teaching it is, 
of all others, the likelieſt to be attended with 
ſucceſs; ſince, I believe, it is much eaſier 
to make good men wiſe, than to make bad 
men good. 


For theſe purpoſes I have employed all the 
wit and humour of which I am maſter in the 
following hiſtory; wherein I have endea- 
voured to laugh mankind out of their favou- 
rite follies and vices. How far I have ſuc- 
ceeded in this good attempt, I ſhall ſubmit to 
the candid Reader, with only two requeſts: 
Firſt, That he will excuſe ſome parts of it, 
if they fall ſhort of that little merit which J 
hope may appear in others. 


I will detain you, Sir, no longer, Indeed 
J have run into a preface, while I profeſſed 
to write a dedication. But how can it be 
otherwiſe ? I dare not praiſe you; and the 
only means I know of to avoid it, when you 
are in my thoughts, are either to be en- 
tirely ſilent, or to turn my thoughts to ſome 
other ſubject. EY | 


a 4 Pardan, 
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Pardon, theref ore, whar ] have faid in 
this epiſtle, not only without your conſent, 
but abſolutely againſt it ; and give me at 
leaſt leave, in this public manner, to de- 
clare, that I am, with the higheſt reſpect 
and gratitude, 


S7R, 


Your moſt obliged 
Obedient humble ſervant, 


HENRY FIELDING, 


THE 
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BOOK: I. 


Containing as much of the birth of the Foundling as ts 
neceſſary or proper to acquaint the Reader with in the 
beginning of thts hiſtory. 


CHAP; 7 | 
The introduction to the work, or bill of fare to the ſeaft. 


gentleman who gives a private or eleemofynary 
treat, but rather as one who keeps a public 
ordinary, at which all perſons are welcome for theic 
money. In the former caſe it 1s well known, that 
the entertainer provides what fare he pleaſes; and 


a N author onght to conſider himfelf, not as a 


though this ſhould be very indifferent, and utterly 
B | diſagrecable 
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diſagreeable to the taſte of his company, they muſt 
not find any fault; ney, on the contrary, good- bree d- 
ing forces them outwardly to approve and to com- 
mend whatever 1s ſet before them. Now the contrary 
of this happens to the maſter of an ordinary. Men 
Who pay for what they eat, will inſiſt on gratifying 
their palates, however nice and whimſical theſe may 
prove; and if every thing is not agrecable to their 
zaſte, will challenge a right to cenſure, to abuſe, and 
40 d n their dinner without controul. 

To prevent therefore giving offence to their cuſ- 
2omers by any ſuch diſappointment, it hath been u— 
ſual, with the honeſt and well-meaning hoſt, to provide 
2 bill of fare, which all perſons may peruſe at their 
Arſt entrance into the houſe; and, having thence ac- 
—— themſelves with the entertainment which 
they may expect, may either ſtay and regale with 
What is provided for them, or may depart to ſome 
other ordinary better accommodated to their taſte. 
As we do not diſdain to borrow wit or wiidom 
from any man who is capable of lending us either, 
we have condeſcended to take a hint from theſe honeſt 
victuallers, and ſhall prefix not only a gencral bill 
of fare to our whole entertainment, but ſhall likes 
wiſe give the reader particular bills to every courſe 
Sock is to be ſerved up in this and the enſuing 
volumes, 

The proviſion then which we have here made, is 
no other than Human Nature. Nor do I fear that 
my ſenſible Reader, though moſt Inxurious in his 
talte, will ſtart, cavil, or be offended, 'becauſe”I 
have named but one article. The tortoiſe, as the 
Alder man of Briſtol, well learned in eating, knows 
by much experience, beſides the delicious Calibaſh 
and Calipee, contains many different kinds of food; 
nor can the learned reader be ignorant, that in Human, 
Nature, though here collected under one general name, 
is ſuch prodigious variety, that a cook will have; 
{ſooner gone through all the ſeveral ſpecies of * 
. air 
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and vegetable food in the world, than an author will 

be able to exhauſt fo extenſive a ſubject. | 
An objection may perhaps be apprehended from 

the more delicate, that this diſh is too common and 


vulgar; for what elſe is the ſubject of all the romances, ' 


novels, plays, and poems, with which the ſtalls 
abound ? Many exquiſite viands might be rejected by 
the epicure, if it was a ſufficient cauſe for his con- 
temning of them as common and vulgar, that ſome- 
thing was to be found inthe moſt paukry alleys under 
the ſame name. In reality, true Nature is as difficult 
to be met with in authors, as the Bayonne ham or 
Bologna ſauſage is to be found in the ſhops. 

But the whole, to continue the ſame metaphor, 
conſiſts in the cookery of the author; for, as Mr 
Pope tells us, a 
True Wit is Nature to advantage dreſt, 

What oft' was thought, but ne'er ſo well expreſt. 


The ſame animal which hath the honour to have 
ſome part of his fleſh eaten at the table of a duke, 
may perhaps be degraded in another part, and ſome 
of his limbs gibbeted, as it were, in the vileſt ſtalk 
in town. Where then hes the difference between the 
food -of the nobleman and the porter, if both are at 


dinner on the fame ox or calf, but in the ſeaſoning, 


the dreſſing, the garniſhing, and the ſetting forth ? 
Hence the one provokes and incites the moſt languid 
appetite, and the other turns and palls that which is 
the ſharpeſt and keeneſt. 

In like manner, the excellence of the mental enter- 
tainment conſiks leſs in the ſubject, than in the au- 
thor's thill in well dreifng it up. Ho plealcd there-. 


fore will the reader be to find, that we have, in the: 
following work, edhored clotely tc-one of the lighe?!}: 


principles of the beit cook which the preſent age, ©: 
perhaps that of Heliogabalus, hath produced? This 


greut man, as is well Known, to all polite- lovers e 
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eating, begins at firſt by ſetting plain things before his 
hungry gueſts, riſing afterwards by degrees, as their 
itomachs may be ſuppoſed to decreaſe, the very quin- 
teſſence of ſauce and ſpices, In like manner, we ſhall 
pray Human Nature at firſt to the keen appetite 
of our Reader, in that more plain and ſimple manner 
in which it is found in the country, and ſhall here- 
after haſh and ragoo it with all the high French and 
Italian ſeaſoning of affectation and vice which courts 
and cities afford. By theſe means, we doubt not 
Hut our reader may be rendered deſirous to read 
on for ever, as the great perſon, juſt above men- 
tioned, is ſuppoſed to have made ſome perſons eat. 

Having premiſed thus much, we will now detain 
Thoſe, who like our bill of fare, no longer from their 
dliet, and ſhall proceed directly to ſerve up the firſt 
Courſe of our hiſtory for their entertainment, 


CHAP. II. 


A feort deſcription of Squire Allworthy, and a fuller account 
of Mifs Bridget Allworthy, his ſiſler. 


IN that part of the weſtern diviſion of this kingdom, 

which is commonly called Somerſetſhire, there 
Jately lived (and perhaps lives ſtill) a gentleman whoſe 
name was Allworthy, and who might well be called 


the favourite of both Nature and Fortune; for both of 


theſe ſeem to have contended which ſhould bleſs and 
enrich him moſt. In this contention, Nature may 


ſeem to ſame to have come off victorious, as ſhe be- 


fRowed on him many gifts; while Fortune had only 
one gift in her power; but in pouring forth this, ſhe 
was ſo very profuſe, that others perhaps may think 
this ſingle endowment to have been more than equi- 
valent to all the various bleſſings which he enjoyed 
from Nature. From the former of theſe, he derived 
an agreeable perſon, a ſound conſtitution, a ſolid un- 

| derſtanding, 
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derſtanding, and a benevolent heart; by the latter, 
he was decreed to the inheritance of one of the 
largeſt eſtates in the county. | 
This gentleman had, in his youth, marricd a very 
worthy and beautiful woman, of whom he had been 
extremely fond : By her he had three children, all of 
whom died in their infancy. He had likewiſe had 
the misfortune of burying this beloved wife herſelf, 
above five years before the time in which this hiſtory 
chuſes to ſet out. This loſs, however great, he bore 
like a man of ſenſe and conſtancy; though it muſt be 
confeſt, he would often talk a little whimſically on 
this head: for he ſometimes ſaid, he looked on him- 
ſelf as ſtill married, and conſidered his wife as only 
gone alittle before him a journey: which he ſhould 
moſt certainly, ſooner or later, take after her; and 
that he had not the leaſt doubt of meeting her again, 
in a place where he ſhould never part with her more, 
Sentiments for which his ſenſe was arraigned by one 
part of his neighbbours, his religion by a ſecond, and 
his ſincerity by a third, 
He now lived, for the moſt part, retired in the 


country, with one filter, for whom he had a very 


tender affection. This lady was now ſomewhat palt 
the age of thirty; an zra at which, in the opinion of 
the malicious, the title of old maid may, with no 
impropriety, be aſſumed. She was of that ſpecies of 
women, whom you rather commend for good qua- 
lities than beauty, and who are generally called by 
their own ſex, very good ſort of women—as good a 
ſort of woman, Madam, as you would wiſh to 
know. Indeed, ſhe was ſo far from regretting want 
of beauty, that ſhe never once mentioned that per- 


fection (if it can be called one) without contempt; and 
would often thank God ſhe was not as handſome as 
Miſs ſuch a one, whom perhaps beauty had led into 


errors, which ſhe might have otherwiſe avoided. 
- Miſs Bridget Allworthy (for that was the name of this 
lady) very rightly conceived the charms of perſon in 


>. a woman. 
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a woman to be no better than ſnares for herſelf, ag 


well as for others; and yet fo diſcreet was ſhe in her 


conduct, that her prudence was as much on the guard, 
as if ſhe had all the ſnares to apprehend which were 
ever laid for her whole ſex: Indeed, I have obſerved 
(though it may ſeem unaccountable to the reader) that 
this guard of prudence, like the trained bands, 1s ak 


ways readieſt to go on duty where there is leaſt danger. 


It often baſely and cowardly deſerts thoſe paragons 
for whom the men are all wiſhing, ſighing, dying, 
and ſpreading every net in their power; and conitant- 
ly attends at the heels of that higher order of women, 
for whom the other ſex have a-more diltant and aw- 
ful reſpect, and whom (from deſpair, 1 ſuppoſe, of 
ſucceſs) they never venture toi attack, X 428 
Reader, I think proper, before we proceed any 
farther together, to. acquaint thee, that I intend to 
digreſs, through this whole hiſtory, as often as 1 ſee 
occaſion: of which I am myſelf a better judge than 
any pitiful critic whatever. And here I mutt dere 
all thoſe critics to mind their own buſineſs, and not 
to intermeddle with affairs, or works, which no 


ways concern them: for, till they produce the au- 


thority by which they are coaſtituted judges, I ſhall 
not plead to their juriſdiction. 


C H A. R. H. | 
An odd accident which befel Mr. Allwerthy, at his return 


home. The decent behaviour of Mrs. Deborah Wilkins ; 
with ſome proper animadverſions on baſtards. | 


F Have told my reader, in the preceding chapter, | 


that Mr, Allworthy inherited a large fortune; that 
he had a good heart, and no family. Hence, doubt- 
lefs, it will be concluded by many, that he lived like 
an honeſt man, owed noone # ſhilling, took nothing 
but what was his] kept 2 good houſe, n 
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ed his neighbours with a hearty welcome at his table, 
and was charitable to the poor, z. e, to thoſe who had 
rather beg than work, by giving them the offals from 
it ; that he died immenſely rich, and built an hoſpi- 
tal. | 
And true it is, that he did many of theſe things; 
but, had he done nothing mare, I ſhould have left 
him to have 1ccorded his on merit on ſome fair 
free- ſtone over the door of that hoſpital. Matters of 
a much more extraordinary kind are to be the ſubject 
of this hiſtor y, or I ſhould groſsly miſpend my tune 
in writing {o voluminous a work; and you, my ſa— 
gacious friend, might, with equal profit aud pleaſure, 
travel through ſame pages, which certain droll aus 
thors have been facetioutly pleaſed to call % Ao. 
of England. | 
Mr. Allworthy had been abſent a full quarter of a 
year in London on ſome very particular buſineſs, 
though I know not what it was, but judge of its im- 


portance, by its having. detained him ſo long from 


home, whence he had not been abſent a month at a 
time during the ſpace of many years, He came to 
his houſe very late in the evening, and after a ſhort 
ſupper with his ſiſter, retired much fatigued to his 
chamber. Here, having ſpent ſome minutes on his 
knees, a cuſtom which he. never broke through on 
any account, he was preparing to ftep into bed, 
when, upon opening the clothes, to his great ſurprize, 
he beheld an infant, wrapt up in ſome coarſe linen, 
in a {weet and profound ſleep, between his ſheets, 
He ſtood fome time loſt in aſtoniſhment at this 
ſight; but, as good nature had always the aſcendant 
in his mind, he ſoon began to be touched with ſenti- 
ments of compaſſion for the little wretch before him. 
He then rang his bell, and ordered an elderly; woman 
ſervant to rife immediately and come to him; and in 


the mean time was ſo eager in contemplating the 


beauty of innocence, appearing in thoſe lively co- 
lours with which. infancy and ſlecp always diſplay 
b ty 
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it, that his thoughts were too much engaged to re- 
flect that he was in his ſhirt, when the matron came 
in, She had indced given her maſter ſufficient time 
to dreſs himſelf ; for out of reſpe& to him, and re- 
gard to decency, ſhe had ſpent many minutes in ad- 
zuſting her hair at the looking glaſs, notwithſtanding 
all the hurry in which ſhe had been ſummoned by 
the ſervant, and though her maſter, for ought ſhe 
—_ lay expiring in an apoplexy, or in fome other 
k, 

It will not be wondered at, that a creature, Who 
had fo ſtrict a regard to decency in her own perſon, 
ſhould be ſhocked at the leaſt deviation from it in 
another. She therefore no ſooner opened the door, 
and ſaw her maſter ſtanding by the bed-Hde in his ſhirt 
with a candle in his hand, than ſhe ſtarted back in a 
mi terrible fright, and might perhaps have ſwooned 
away, had he not now recolletted his being undreſt, 
and put an cnd to her terrors, by deliring her to ſtay 
without the door, till he had thrown ſome clothes 


over his back, and was become incapable of ſhock- 


ing the pure eyes of Mts. Deborah Wilkins, who, 
tho'yn the fifty-ſecond year of her age, vowed ſhe 
had never bcheld a man without his coat. Sneererg 


and prophane wits may perhaps laugh at her firſt” 


fright ; yet my graver reader, when he conſiders the 
time of night, the ſummons from her bed, and the 
ſituation in which ſhe found her maſter, will highly 
Juſtify and applaud her conduct; unlefs the prudence, 
which muſt be ſuppoſed to attend maidens at that 
period of life, at which Mrs, Deborah had arrived, 
ſhould a little leſſen his admiration. 

When Mrs. Deborah returned into the room, and 
was acquamted by her maſter with the finding the 
little infant, her conſternation was rather greater than 
his had been; nor could ſhe refrain from crying 
out, with great horror of accent as well as look, 


« My good Sir; what's to be dope?“ Mr. Allworthy 


anſwered, She muſt take care of the child that even. 
0 : ing 


* 
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ing, and in the morning he would give orders to 


1 


provide it a nurſe. “ Yes, Sir, (ſays ſhe) and I 
hope your worſhip will ſend out your warrant to 
take up the Huſly its mother (for ſhe muſt be one 


of the neighbourhood) and I ſhould be glad to ſee 


her committed to Bridewell, and whipt at the cart's 
tail. Indeed ſuch wicked fluts cannot be too ſevere- 
ly puniſhed. I'll warrant 1t 1s not her firſt, by her 
Impudence in laying it to your worſhip” —* In lays 


ing it to me, Deborah, (anſwered Allworthy) I can't 


think ſhe hath any ſuch deſign. I ſuppoſe ſhe hath 
only taken this method to provide for her child ; 
and truly I am glad ſhe hath not done worſe,” “ I. 
don't know what is worſe (cries Deborah) than for 


ſuch wicked ftrumpets to lay their fins at honeſt 


men's doors ; and though your worſhip knows your 
own innocence, yet the world is cenſorious; and it 
hath been many an honeſt man's hap to paſs for the 
father of children he never begot; and if your wor- 
ſhip ſhould provide for the child, it may make the 
people the apter to believe: Beſides, why ſhould- 
your worſhip provide for what the pariſh is obliged 
to maintain? For my own part, if it was an honeſt 
man's child indeed; but for my own part it goes 
againſt me to touch theſe miſbegotten wretches, 


whom I don't look upon as my fellow=creatures, 


Faugh, how it ſtinks! It doth not ſmell like a Chriſ- 
tian, If I might be ſo bold as to give my advice, I 
would have it put in a baſket, and ſent out and laid 
at the church-warden's door. It 1s a good might, only 


a little rainy and windy; and if it was well wrapt up, 


and put in a warm baſket, it is two to one but it 
lives, till it is found in the morning. But if it ſhould 

not, we have diſcharged our duty in taking proper 
care of it; and it is perhaps better for ſuch creatures 
to die in a ſtate of ina ocence, than to grow up, and 

imitate their mothers; for nothing better can be ex- 
petted of them.“ „ | 
There were ſome ſtrokes in this ſpeech, which 
perhaps 
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perhaps would have offended Mr. Allworthy, had he 
ſtrictly attended to it; but he had now got one of his 
fingers into the infant's hand, which, by its gentle 
preſſure, ſeeming to implore his aſſiſtance, had cer- 
tainly out-pleaded the eloquence of Mrs. Deborah, 
had 1t been ten times greater than it was. He now 
gave Mrs. Deborah politive orders to take the child 
to her own bed, and to call up a maid-ſervant to 
provide it pap, and other things againſt it waked. 
He likewiſe ordered that proper clothes ſhould be 
procured for it early in the morning, and that it 
ſhould be brought to himſelf as ſoon as he was 
ſtirring, 

Such was the diſcerament of Mrs. Wilkins, and 
ſuch the reſpect ſhe bore her maſter, under whom 
ſhe enjoyed a moſt excellent place, that her ſcruples 
gave way to his peremptory commands; and ſheicok 
the child under her arms, without any apparent dif- 
guſt at the illegality of its birth; and declaring it was 

a ſweet little infant, walked off with it to her oven 
chamber, | | 

 Allworthy here betook himſelf to thoſe pleaſing 
flumbers which a heart that hungers after goodnets, 
is apt to enjoy when thoroughly ſatisfied : as theſe are 
poilibly ſwecter than what are occaſioned by any other 
hearty meal, I ſhould take more peins to diſplay 
them to the reader, if I knew any air to recommend 
him to for the procuring ſuch an appetite. 


. 


The reader's neck brought into danger by a deſcrit tian; 


hrs eſcape, and the great condeſcenſion of Miſs Bridget 
Allworthy, | 5 | 


= gothic ſtile of building could produce no- 
L thing nobler than Mr, Allworthy's houſe, 
There was an air of grandeur in it that ſtruck you 
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with awe, and rivalled the beauties of the beſt Gre- 
cian architecture; and it was as commodious with- 
in, as venerable without. 

It ſtood on the ſouth-eaſt fide of a hill, but nearer 
the bottom than the top of it, ſo as to be ſheltered 
from the north-caſt by a grove of old oaks, w hich 
roſc above it in a gradual aſcent of ncar half a mile, 
and yet high enough to enjoy a moſt charming pro- 
ſpect of the valley beneath. 

In the midſt of the grove was a fine lawn, ſloping 
down towards the houſe, near the ſummit of winch 
role a plentiful ſpring, guſhing out of a rock covered 
with firs, and forming a conſtant caſcade of about 
thirty fcet, not carried down a regular flight of ſteps, 
but tuinbling in a natural fall over the broken and 
moſſy {tones, till it came to the bottom of the rock; 
then running off in a pebbly channel, that with many 
lefler falls winded along, till it fell into a lake at the 
foot of a hill, about a quarter of a mile below the 
houſe on the ſouth ſide, and which was ſeen from 
every room in the front. Out of this lake, which 
filled the center of a beautiful plain, enibelliithed 
with groupes of beeches and elms, and fed with 
ſheep, iſſued a river, that, for ſeveral miles, was feen 
to meander through an amazing varicty of meadows 
and woods, till it emptied itſelf into the fea; with a 
large arm of which, and an ifland beyond it, the 
proſpect was cloſed, | 

On the right of this valley opened another of leſs 
extent, adoined with ſeveral villages, and ter minated 
by one of the towers of an old ruined abbey, grown 
over with ivy, and part of the front, which remained 
Kill entire, 

The left-hand ſcene preſented the view of a fine 
park, compoſed of very unequal ground, and agree- 
ably varied with all the diverſity that hills, lawns, 
wood and water, laid out with admirable taſte, but 
owing leſs to art than to nature, could give. Beyond 
this the country gradually role into a ridge of wild 

7 : mountams, 
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mountains, the tops of which were above the 


clouds. 


It was now the middle of May, and the morning 


was remarkably ſerene, when Mr. Allworthy walked 
forth on the terrace, where the dawn opened every 
minute that lovely proſpect we have before deſcribed 
to his eye. And now, having ſent forth ſtreams of 
light, which aſcended the blue firmament before him 
as harbingers preceding his pomp, in the full blaze 
of his majeſty up roſe the ſun; than which one object 
alone in this lower creation could be more glorious, 
and that Mr. Allworthy himſelf preſented ; a hu- 
man being replete with benevolence, meditating in 
what manner he might render himſelf moſt accep- 


table to his creator, by doing moſt good to his 


creatures. 

Reader, take care; I have unadviſedly led thee to 
the top of as high a hill as Mr. Allworthy's, and how 
to get thee down without breaking thy neck, I do 
not well know. However, let us e'en venture to 
Hide down together; for Miſs Bridget rings her bell, 
and Mr. Allworthy is ſummoned to breakfaſt, where 
I muit attend, and, if you pleafe, ſhall be glad of 
your company. | 

The uſual compliments having paſſed between Mr, 
Allworthy and Miſs Bridget, and the tea being 
poured out, he ſummoned Mrs, Wilkins, and told 
his ſiſter he had a preſent for her: for which ſhe 
thanked him, imagining, I ſuppoſe, it had been a 
gown, or ſome ornament for her perſon. Indeed, 
he very often made her ſuch preſents; and ſhe in 
complacence to him, ſpent much time in adorning 
herſelf. I fay, in complacence to him, becauſe ſhe 
always expreſſed the greateſt contempt for dreſs, and 
for thoſe ladies who made it their ſtudy. 

But if ſuch was her expeRation, how was ſhe diſ- 
appointed, when Mrs, Wilkins, according to the 
order ſhe had received from her maſter, produced 
the little infant! Great ſurprizes, as hath been ob- 
ph ox ſerved, 
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ſerved: are apt to be ſilent; and fo was Miſs Bridget, 


till her brother began, and told her the whole ſtory, 
which, as the reader knows it already, we will not 


repeat. 


Miſs Bridget had always expreſſed ſo great a regard 


fas what the ladies are pleaſed to call virtue, and had 


herſelf maintained ſuch a ſeverity of character, that 
it was expected, eſpecially by Mrs. Wilkins, that ſhe 
would have vented much bitterneſs on this occaſion, 


and would have voted for ſending the child, as a kind 


of noxious animal, immediately out of the houſe ; 


but on the contrary, ſhe rather took the good-natured 


fide of the queſtion, intimated ſome compaſſion for 
the helpleſs creature, and commended her brother's 
charity in what he had done. | 

Perhaps the reader may account for this behaviour 
from her condeſcenſion to Mr. Allworthy, when we 
have informed him, that the good man had ended his 
narrative with owning a reſolution to take care of the 
child, and to breed him up as his own; for. to ac- 
knowledge the truth, ſhe was al » ays ready to oblige 
her brother, and very ſeldom, if ever, contradicted 
his ſentiments; ſhe would indeed ſometimes make a 
tew obſervatiens; as, that men were headftrong, 
and muſt have their own way, and would with ſhe 
had been bleſſed with an independent fortune; but 
theſe were always vented in a low voice, and at the 
moſt amounted only to what is called muttering. 

However, what ſhe with-held from the infant, ſhe 
beſtowed with the utmolt profufeneſs on the poor 
unknown mother, whom ſhe called an impudent flut, 
a wanton huſſey, an audacious harlot, a wicked jade, 
a vile ſtrumpet, with every other appellation with 
which the tongue of virtue never fails to. laſh thoſe 
who bring a diſgrace on the ſex; 

A conſultation was now-entered into, how to pro- 
ceed in order to difcover the mother. A ſcrutiny 
was firſt made into the characters of the female ſer- 


yants of the houſe, who were all acquitted by Mrs. 


Wilkins, 
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Wilkins, and with apparent merit; for ſhe had 


collected them herſelf, and perhaps it would be diffi- 
cult to find ſuch another ſet of ſcarecro ws. 

The next ſtep was to examine among the inhabi— 
tants of the pariſh, and this was referred to Mis. 
Wilkins, who was to enquire with all imaginable 
diligence, and to make her report in the afternoon. 

Matters being thus ſettled, Mr. Allwerthy with- 
drew to his ſtudy, as was his cuſtom, and left the 
child to his ſiſter, who, at his deſire, had undertaken 
the care of it. 


CHAT v 


Containing a few common matters, with a very uncommon 


0b/ervation upon them. 


HEN her maſter was departed, Mrs. Debo- 
rah ſtood ſilent, expecting her cue from Miſs 
Bridget; for as to what had paſſed before her maſter, 
the prudent houſekeeper by no means relied upon it, 
as ſhe had often known the ſentiments of the lady, 
in her brother's abſence, to differ greatly from thoſe 
which ſhe had expreſſed in his preſence. Miſs 
Bridget did not, however, ſuffer her to continue long 
in this doubtful ſituation; for having looked ſome 
time carneſtly at the child, as it lay aſleep in the lap 
of Mrs. Deborah, the good lady could not forbear 
giving it a hearty kiſs, at the ſame time declaring her- 
ſelf wonderfully pleaſed with its beauty and inno- 
cence. Mrs. Deborah no ſooner obſerved this, than 
ſhe fell to ſqueezing and kiſſing, with as great rap- 
tures as ſometimes inſpire the ſage dame of forty and 
five towards a youthfal and vigorous bridegroom, 
crying out in a ſhrill voice, O, the dear little crea- 
© ture, the dear, ſweet, pretty creature! Well, I vow 
sit is as fine a boy as ever was ſeen ! 
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Thefe exclamations continued, till they were in- 


terrupted by the lady, who now proceeded to execute 


the commifſion given her by her br6ther, and gave 


orders for providing all neceſſarigs for the child, ap- 
pointing a very good room in the, houſe for his nur- 


ſery. Her orders were indeed ſo liberal, that had it 
been a child of her own, ſhe could not have exceeded 


them: But, leſt the virtuous reader may condemn 
her for ſhewing too great regard to a baſe-born in- 


fant, to which all charity by law 1s condemned as 
Irreligious, we think proper to obſerve, that ſhe con- 
cluded the whole with ſaying, * Since 1t was her bro- 


© ther's whim to adopt the little brat, ſhe ſuppofed 


little maſter muſt be treated with great tenderneſs 
© for her part, ſhe could not help thinking it was an 
© encouragement to vice; but that ſhe knew too 
© much of the obſtinacy of mankind to oppoſe any 
© of their ridiculous humours.? | 

With reflections of this nature, ſhe uſually, as has 
been hinted, accompanied every act of compliance 
with her brother's inclinations; and ſurely nothing 
could more contribute. to heighten the merit of this 
compliance, than a declaration that ſhe knew, at the 


ſame time, the folly and unrcaſonableneſs of thoſe 


inclinations, to which ſhe ſubmitted. Tacit obedience 
implies no force upon the will, and, conſequently, 


may be eafily, and without any pains, preſerved ; 


but when a wife, a child, a relation, or a friend, 


performs what we defire, with grumbling and re- 


luctance, with expreiſions of diſlike and diſſatisfac- 
tion, the manifeſt dithculty which they undergo 
mult greatly enhance the obligation. 

As this is one of thoſe deep obſervations which very 
few readers” can be ſuppoſed capable of making 


'- themſelves, I have thought proper to lend them my 
aſſiſtance; but this is a favour rarely to be expected 
in the courſe of my work. Indeed, I ſhall ſeldom 
or never ſo indulge him, unleſs in ſuch inſtances as 


this, 
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this, where nothing but the inſpiration with which 


we writers are gifted, can poſſibly enable any one ta 


make the diſcovery. 


CHAP. VI, 


Mrs. Deborah is introduced into the pariſh, with a fimiles 
A ſhort account of Jenny Jones, with the difficulties _ 
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and diſcouragements which may attend young women in 


the pnrſuit of learning, 


TRS. Deborah, having diſpoſed of the child 

accordiny to the will of her maſter,' now pre- 

pared to viſit thoſe habitations which were ſuppoled 
to conceal 1ts mother, 

Not otherwiſe than when a kite, tremenduous bird! 


is beheld by the feathered generation ſoaring aloft, : 


and hovering over thetr heads; the amorous dove, 
and every innocent little bird, ſpread wide the alarm, 


and fly trembling to their hiding-places. He proudly 
beats the air, conſcious of his dignity, and meditates . 


intended miſchief, 


So when the approach of Mrs. Deborah was pro- - 


claimed through the fireets, all the inhabitants ran 


trembling into their houfes, each matron dreading 
leſt the viſit ſhould fall to her lot. She with ſtately 


ſteps proudly advances over the field, aloft ſhe bears 


-her tow'ring head, filled with conceit of her own 


pre-eminence, and ſchemes to effect her intended 5 


diſcovery. | 

The 3 reader will not, from this ſimile, 
imagine theſe poor people had any apprehenſion of 
the deſign with which Mrs. Wilkins was now com- 
ing towards them; but as the great beauty of the 


ſimile may poſſibly ſleep theſe hundred years, till 
ſome future commentator ſhall take this work in 
hand, I think proper to lend the xeader a little aſſiſt- 


It | 
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It is my intention therefore to ſignify, that, as it is 


the nature of a kite to devour little birds, ſo is it the 


nature of ſuch perſons as Mrs. Wilkins, to inſult * 


and tyrannize over little people : this being indeed 


the means which they uſe to recompenſe to them 


ſelves their extreme ſervility and condeſcenſion to 


their ſuperiors; for nothing can be more reaſonable, 
khan that ſlaves and flatterers ſhould exact the ſame ' 


+ taxes on all below them, which they themſelves pay 


to all above them. | 1 | 
Whenever Mrs. Deborah had oocaſion to exert any * 


extraordinary condeſcenſion to Mrs. Bridget, and by 
that means had a little ſowered her natural diſpoſi- 


tion, it was uſual with her to walk forth among theſe 
people, in order to xeſine her temper, by venting,” 


and, as it were, purging off all ill humours; on 


* 


which account, ſhe was by no means a welcome vi- 
 tnant : to ſay the truth, the was univerſally hated 
aud dreaded by them all. | f 8 


On her arrival in this place, ſhe went immedi- 


ately to the habitation of an elderly matron, to whom, 


as this matron had the good fortune to reſemble her- 


{elf in the comelineſs of her perſon, as well as in 
her age, ſhe had generally been more favourable 


than to any of the reſt, To this woman ſhe imparted * 
What had happened, and the deſign upon which ſhe 


* 


5 
14 


Was come thither that morning. Theſe two began 


preſently to ſcrutinize the characters of the ſeveral : 


young girls, who lived in any of thoſe houſes, and 


at laſt fixed the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicion on one Jenny 


Jones, who they both agreed was the hkelieſt perſon  ' 
to have committed this fact, | oF 


This Jenny Jones was no very comely girl, either 


in her face or perſon; but Nature had ſomewhat 
compenſated the want of beauty with what is ge-' 


nerally more eſteemed by thoſe ladies, whoſe judg. 


by 


ment is arrived at years of perfect maturity; for 
he had given her a very uncommon ſhare of under. 
ſtanding. This giſt Jenny ma good deal improved 
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by erudition. She had lived feveral years a ſervant 
with a ſchoolmaſter, who. diſcovering a great quick- 

_ neſs of parts in the girl, and an — AG deſire 
of learning, (for every leiſure hour ſhe was always 
found reading in the books of the feholars) had the 
good-nature, or folly, which the reader pleaſcs to. 
call it, to inſtruct her fo far, that ſhe obtained a very 
competent ſkill in the Latin language; and was, 
perhaps, as good a ſcholar as molt of the young men 
of quality of the age. This advantage, however, like 
moſt others of an extraordinary kind, was attended 
with fome fmall inconveniencies : for as it is not to. 
be wondered at, that a young woman fo well accom- 
pliſned ſhould have little reliſh for the ſociety of 
thofe whom fortune had made her equals, but whom 
education had rendered ſo much her inferiors; ſo. it 
is matter of no greater aſtoniſhment, that this ſupe- 
riority in Jenny, together with that behaviour which, 
is its certain confequence, ſnould produce among the 
others, fome little envy and ill-will towards her; 
and theſe had, perhaps, ſecretly burnt in the boſoms. 
of her neighbours, ever ſince her return from her 

Their envy did not, however, diſplay itſelf openly, 
ꝛill poor Jenny, to the furprife of every body, and to 
the vexation of all the young women in theſe parts, 
had publicly ſhone forth on a Sunday in a new ſilk 
gown, with a laced cap, and other proper appen- . 
dages to theſe. | | 

The flame, which had before lain in embryo, now 
burſt forth. Jenny had, by her learning, increaſed 
her own pride, which none of her neighbours were 
kind enough to feed with the honour ſhe feemed to 
demand; and now, inſtead of reſpect and adoration, 
ſhe gained nothing but hatred-aug abuſe by her finery. 
The whole [pariſh declared-ſhe could not come bo- 
neſtly by ſuch things; and. parents, inſtead of wiſh- 
16g their daughters the ſame, felicitated themſelves 
tat their ehildten had ihm not. 1 


Hence 


as ſhe herſelf ſai 


before: Nor had it any be 
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Hence perhaps it was, that the good woman firſt: 
mentioned the name of this poor girl to Mrs. Wil- 
kins; but there was another circumſtance that con- 
firmed the latter in her ſuſpicion : for Jenny had- 
lately been. often at Mr. Allworthy's houſe. She had 
officiated as nurfe to Miſs Bridget, in a violent fit of 
illneſs, and had ſat up many.njghts with that lady; 
beſides which, ſhe had been ſeen there the very day 
before Mr. Allworthy's return, by Mrs. Wilkins. 
herſelf, tho* that ſagacious per ſon had not at firſt. 
conceived any * Kr of her on that account: for, 

„She had always eſteemed Jen- 
« ny as a very ſober girl, (tho” indeed ſhe knew very 
L little of her) and had rather ſuſpected ſome of 
© thoſe wanton. trollops, who gave themſelves airs, 
© becauſe,. forſooth, they thought themſelves hand- 
ſome.“ | 

2 was now ſummoned to appear in perſon 
before Mrs. Deborah, which ſhe immediately did; 
when Mrs. Deborah, putting on the gravity of a. 
judge, with ſomewhat more than his. auſterity, be- 
gan an oration with the words. Nou audacious. 


* ſtrumpet,“ in. Which ſhe proceeded rather to paſs. 


ſeatence on. the priſoner than to accuſe her. 

Tho? Mrs. Deborah was fully ſatisfied: of the guilt 
of Jenny, from the reaſons above ſhewn, it is poili-. 
ble Mr. Allworthy might have required ſome ſtronger. 
evidence to have convicted her; but ſhe ſaved her 
accuſers any ſuch trouble, by freely conſeſſing the 
whole fact with which. ſhe was charged. 

This confeſſion, thoꝰ delivered rather in terms of: 
contrition, as it appeared, did not at all mollify 
aunced. a ſecond judg- 


= pt nr ns 
ment againſt her in more oWFobrious: language than. 
rer ſucceſs with the bye- | 


ſtanders, who were now grown: very numerous. 
Many of them cried out, They thought what ma- 
« dam's filk gown would end in;“ others ſpoke ſar- 
caſtically of her learning. Not a ſingle female was 
| Ca preſent, 
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preſent, but found ſome means of expreſſing her ab- 


horrence of poor Jenny, who bore all ys, 
except the malice of one woman, who reflected upon 
her perſon, and, toſſing up her noſe, ſaid, The man; 
5 mult have a good {tomack, WhO would give ſilk 

* gowns for ſuch ſort of ttumpery. , Jenny repliced 
to this, with a he which might have furpriſed | 

a jnficious perſon, who had ob erved the tranquillity 
with which ſhe bore all the affronts to her chaſtity : 
but ker patience was, perhaps, tired out ; for this is 


a virtue which ts very apt to be fatigued by exer-' | 


cife, 

Mrs. Deborah having ſucceeded beyond her hopes 
in her inquiry, returned with much triumph, and, 
at the appointed hour, made a faithful report to Mr. 
Allworthy, who was much ſurprized at the relation; 
for he had heard of the extraordinary parts and im- 
provements of this girl, whom he intended to have 
given in marriage, together with a ſmall living, to a 
neighbouring curate. "Rik concern therefore, on this 
octaſion, was at leaſt equal to the ſatisfaction which 
appeared in Mrs. Deborah, and to many readers may 
{ſeem much more reaſonable. 

Mrs. Bridget bleſſed herſelf, and ſaid, * For her 

part, ſhe ſhould never hercafter entertain a good 
* opinion of any woman.“ For Jenny before this 
had the happineſs of being much in her good 
graces. 

The prudent houſekeeper was again diſpatched 
to bring the unhappy culprit before Mr. Allwor- 
thy, in vorder, not, as it was hoped by ſome, and 


expected by all, to be ſent to the houſe of correction; 


but to receive wholeſome admonition and reproof, 


which thoſe who reliſh that kind of inſtructive wri- 


ting, = peruſe 1 in the next chapter. 
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Containing ſuch grave matter , that the reader cannot lau 0/2 
once through the whole chapter, unleſs peradventure he 
ſhould laugh at the author, Ts | 


HEN Jenny appeared, Mr. Allworthy took 
| her into his ſtudy, and ſpoke to her as fol- 
lows : 7 key | 
Lou know, child, it is in my power, as a ma- 
„ giſtrate, to puniſh you very rigorouſly for what. 
© you have done; and you will, perhaps, be the 
© more apt to fear I. {hould execute that power, be- 
'* cauſe you have, in a manner, laid your fins at my 
door. OE 
But perhaps this is one reaſon which hath da- 
termined me to att in a milder manner with you.: 
For, as no. private reſentment ſhould ever influence 
a magiſtrate, I will be ſo far from conſidering your 
having depoſited the infant in my houſe as an. ag- 
gravation of your offence, that I will ſuppoſe, in 
your favour, this to have proceeded from a natural 
affection to your child; ſince you might have ſome 
hopes, to ſee it thus better provided for, than was 
in the power of yourſelf, or its wicked father, to 
provide for it. I thould indeed have been highly 
oftended with you, had you expoſed the little 
wretch in the manner of ſome inhuman mothers, 
who ſeem no leſs to have abandoned their huma- 
nity, than to have parted with their chaſtity, It is 
the other part of your offence, therefore, upon 
which I-intend to admoniſh you; I mean the vio- 
lation of your chaſtity; a crime, however lightly 
it may be treated by debauched perſons, very hei- 
nous in itſelf, and very dreadful in its conſequences, 
»The heinous nature of this o!f:nce muſt be ſuffi- 
&cicutly apparent to every Chriſtian, inaſmuch as it is 
; C 3- committed. 
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committed in defiance of the laws of our religion? 


and of the expreis commands of him who founded 


that religion. | 

And here its conſequences may well be argued to 
be dreadful.; for what can he more ſo, than to in- 
cur the divine diſpleaſure, by the breach of the di- 
vine commands; and that in an inſtance, againſt 
which the higheſt vengeance is ſpecifically de- 
nounced? 

But theſe things, tho? too little, I am afraid, re- 
garded, are ſo plain, that mankind, however they 
may want to be reminded, can never need informa- 
tion on this head. A him, therefore, to awaken 
your ſenſe of this matter, fhall ſuffice; for I would 
inſpire you with repentance, and not drive you to 
Gegeben. | 


There are other conſequences, not indeed ſo 


dreadful, or replete with horror, as this; and 
yet fuch as, if attentively conſidered, muſt, one 
would think, deter all, of your ſex at leaſt, from 
the commiſſion of the crime. | 

For by it you are rendered infamous, and dri- 
ven, like lepers of old, out of ſociety; at leaſt 
from the ſociety of all but wicked and reprobate 
perſons ; for no others will affociate with you. 
If you have fortunes, you are hereby rendered 
incapable of enjoying them; if you have none, you 
are drfabled from acquiring any, nay almoſt of pro- 
curing your ſuſtenance ; for no perſons of character 
will receive you into their houfes. Thus you are 
often driven by neceſſity itſelf into a ſtate of ſhame 


and miſery, which una voidably ends in the deſtruc- 


tion of both body and ſoul. 

Can any pleafure compenfate theſe evils ?— 
Can airy temptation have fophiſtry and delu- 
fim ſtrong enough to perſuade you to fo ſim- 
ple a bargain? Or can any carnal appetite ſo over. 


power your reaſon, or ſo totally lay it aſleep, as to 


+ pre- 
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ligion: * prevent your flying with affright and terror from a 
unded crime which carries ſuch puniſfiment always with it? 
71 How baſe and mean muſt that woman be, how 
void of that dignity of mind, and decent pride, 
without which we are not worthy the name of hu- 
man creatures, who can bear to level herſelf with 
the loweſt animal, and to ſacrifice all that is great 
and noble in her, all her heavenly part, to an ap- 
petite which ſhe hath in common with the vileſt 
branch of the creation! For no woman, ſure, will 
plead the paſlton of love for an excuſe, This would 
be to own herſelf the mere toot and bubble of the 
man. Love, however barbaroufly we may corrupt 
and pervert its meaning, as it is a laudable, is a ra- 
tional paſſton, and can never be violent, but when 
reciprocal ; for though the ſcripture bids us love 
our enemies, it means not with that fervent love 
which we naturally bear towards our friends; 
much lefs that we ſhould ſacrifrce to them our lives, 
and what ought to be dearer to us, our innocence. 
No in what light but in that of an enemy, can a 


ned to 
to in- 
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dri reaſonable woman regard the man, who ſolicits 
leaſt her to entail on herſelf all the mrfery I have above 
bate * defcribed, and who would purchaſe to himſelf a 

.: * ſhort, trivial, contemptible pleaſure, fo greatly at 
red © her expence ! For, by the laws of cuſtom the whole 
you + ſhame, with all its dreadful conſequences, falls en- 
ro © tirely upon her. Can Love, which always ſeeks the 
Rer. — ok its object, attempt to betray a woman into 
are * a bargain where ſhe is fo greatly to be the loſer ? 
me * If fuch corrupter, therefore, ſhould have the im- 
uce © pudenre to pretend a real affection for her, ought 

 _*© not the woman to regard him, not only as an 


— * * enemy, but as the work of all enemies; a falſe, de- 

lu | * figning, treacherous, pretended friend, who in- 

m-  * tends not only to debauch her body, but her un- 
5 « derftanding at the ſame time? | 

Here Jenny expreſſing great concern, Allworthy 

pauſed a moment, and then proceeded ; I have 

MN | C 4 6 talked 
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- © talked thus to you, child, not to inſult you ſor what 
is paſt, and irrevocable, but to caution and ſtreng- 
. © then you for the future. Nor ſhould I have taken 
this trouble, but from ſome opinion of your good 
_ © ſenſe, notwithſtanding the dreadful flip you have 
made; and from fome hopes of your hearty repen- 
t © tance, which are founded on the openneſs and fin- 
- © cerity of your confeſſion. If theſe do not deceive + 
me, I will take care to convey you from this ſcene © 
of your ſhame, where you ſhall, by being unknown, 
avoid the puniſhment which, as I have ſaid, is al- 
. * lotted to your crime in this world; and I hope, by 
. * repentance, you will avoid the much heavier ſen- 
_ * tence denounced againſt it in the other. Be a good 
girl! the reſt of your days, and want ſhall be no mo- 
tive to your going aſtray : and believe me, there is 
more pleaſure even in this world, in an innocent and 
* virtuous life, than in one debauched and vicious, 
Ass to your child, let no thoughts concerning it 
© moleſt you; I will provide for it in a better man- 
ner than you can ever hope, And now nothing re- 
mains, but that you inform me who was the wicked 
man that ſeduced you; for my anger againſt him 
will be much greater than you have experienced on 
* this occaſion.” | 
Jenny now firſt lifted up her eyes from the ground, 
and with a modeſt look, and decent voice, thus be- 
1 arr bs 
To know you, Sir, and not to love your good- 
© ncſs, would be an argument of total want of ſenſe 
or goodneſs in any one, In me it would amount to 
the higheſt ingratitude, not to feel, in the moſt ſen- 
ble manner, the great degree of goodneſs you have 
been pleaſed to exert on this occaliun, As to my 
concern for what is paſt, I know you will ſpare 


— 4 
"I 4 


8 5 
* 


5 ; my bluſhcs the repetition. My future conduct will 
e mwuch better declare my ſentuncnts, than any pro- 4 
Ul * tetzons I can now make. I beg leave to aſſure you, 2 
; 1 Su, that I take your advice much kinder, than your 
C 5 gene- 


e taken 


u have 


eceive 


10wn, 


is al- 


das vou are pleaſed to ſay, Sir, it is an i 
your opinion of my underſtanding' Here her tears 


r good 
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Ir What . generous offer with which yeu concluded it. For, 


ſtreng- 


nſtance of 


Lo wing apace, ſhe Ropped a few moments; and then 


: proceeded thus, Indeed, Sir, your kindneſs over- 
repen- comes me; but 1 will endeavour to deſerve this 
1d ſin- 
1 
ſcene a ph re 
Sir, heartily, for your intended kindneſs: to my 
poor helpleſs child: he is innocent, and; I hope, 


good opinion: for, it I have the underſtanding 
« you are ſo kindly pleaſed to allow me, ſuch advice 
© cannot be thrawa away upon me. I thank you, 


« will live to be grateful for all the favours you ſhall. 
* ſhew him. But now, Sir, I muſt on my knees in- 
treat you, not to perſiſt in aſking me to declare the 
father of my infant. I promiſe you faithfully, you 
* ſhall one day know; but I am under the moſt ſo- 
« Jemn tics and engagements of honour, as well as the 
©.moſt religious vows and proteſtations, to conceal 
his name at this time. And I know you too well 
to think you would deſire I ſhould ſacrifice. either 
my honour, or my religion.“ 

Mr. Allworthy, whom the leaſt mention of thi: 
ſacred words was ſufficient to ſtagger, heſitated a mo- 
ment before.he replied, and then told her ſhe had 
done wrong to enter into ſuch engagements to a vil- 
lain; but ſince ſhe had, he could not inſiſt on her 
breaking them. He ſaid, it was not from a motive 
of vain curioſity he had enquired, but in order to pu- 
niſh the fellow; at leaſt, that he might not ignorantly 
confer favours on the undeſerving. | 

As to thoſe points, Jenny ſatisfied him by the moſt 
ſolemn aſſurances, that the man was entirely out of 
his reach, and was neither {ubje& to his power, nor 
in any probability of becoming an object of his 
goodneſs. a | | 

The ingenuity of this behaviour had gained Jenny 
ſo much credit with this worthy man, that he eaſilz - 
believed what ſhe told him: for as ſhe had diſdained 
toexcufe herſelf by a. * and had hazarded his — | 
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ther diſpleaſure in her preſent ſituation, rather than 
forfeit her honour, or integrity, by betraying ano- 
ther, he had but little apprehenſion that the would 
be guilty of falſhood towards himſelf - — 
- He therefore diſmiſſed her with aſſurances, that he 
would very ſoon remove her out of the reach of that 
obloquy ſhe had incurred, concluding with ſome ad- 
ditional documents, in which he recommended re- 


pentance, ſaying, © Conſider, child, there is one © 


« fil to reconcile yourſelf to, whoſe favour is of 
much greater importance to you than mine.“ 


CHAP. VIL 
4 dialogue between”: Meſdames Bridget and Deborah; 


containing more amuſement, but leſs inſtruction than 
the former, | | 


| g- \ X HEN Mr. Allworthy had retired to his ſtudy 


with Jenny Jones, as hath been ſeen, Mrs. 


[i Bridget, with the good houſekeeper, had betaken 


© themſelves to a poſt next adjoining to the ſaid ſtudy, 

© whence, through the conveyance of a key-hole, they 
Tucked in at their ears the inſtructive lecture delivered 
by Mr. Allworthy, together with the anſwers of Jen- 
ny, and indced every other particular which paſſed 
in the laſt chapter. 

This hole in her brother's tudy-door was indeed 
as well known to Mrs. Bridget, and had been as fre- 
quently applied to by her, as the famous hole in the 
:wall was by Thiſbe of old. This ſerved to many 
good purpoſes. For by ſuch means Mrs. Bridget 
became often - acquainted with her brother's: in- 
clinations, without giving him the trouble of repeat- 
ing them to her. It is true, ſome inconveniences at- 
tended this intercourſe, and ſhe had ſometimes rea-. 
Jon to cry out with Thiſbe, in Shakeſpear, 8 
Wicked, wicked wall !' For as Mr, Allworthy was? 
: | 2 Juſtice | 
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juſtice of the peace, certain things occurred in exami- 
nations concerning baſtards, and ſuch like, which are 
apt to give great offence to the chaſte ears of virgins, 
oh pecially when they approach the age of forty, as was 
the caſe of Mrs. Bridget. However, ſhe had, on ſuch 
occaſions, the advantage of concealing her þluſhes 


from the eyes of men; and de non apparentibus & non 


exiſtentibus eadem eft ratio. In Engliſh; + When a 
« woman is not ſeen to bluſh, ſhe doth not bluſh at all.” 

Both the good women kept ſtrict ſilence during the 
whole ſcene between Mr. Allworthy and the girl; 
but as ſoon as it was ended, and that gentleman was 
out of hearing, Mrs. Deborah could not help ex- 


_ claiming againſt the clemency of her maſter,. and 


eſpecially againſt his ſuffering her to conceal the fa- 
ther of the child, which ſhe ſwore ſhe would have 
out of her before the ſun ſet. 
At theſe words Mrs. Bridget diſcompoſed her fea- 
tures with a ſmile; (a thing very unuſual to her.) 
Not that I would have my reader imagine, that this 
was one of thoſe wanton ſmiles, which Homer would 
have you conceive camefrom Venus, when he calls her 
the laughter-loving goddeſs; nor was it one of thoſe 
ſmiles, which Lady Seraphina ſhoots from the ſtage- 
box, and which Venus would quit her immortality to 
be able to equal. No, this was rather one of thoſe 
ſmiles, which might be ſuppoſed to have come from 
the dimpled cheeks of the auguſt Tyſiphone, or from 
one of the miſſes her ſiſters. | 5 
With ſuch a ſmile then, and with a voice, ſweet as 
the evening - breeze of Boreas in the pleaſant moni: 


of November, Mrs. Bridget gently reproved the cu- 
rioſity of Mrs. Deborah; a vice with which it ſeem; 


the latter was too much tainted, and which the forme; 

iuveiglied againſt with great bitterneſs, adding, * that 

+ among all her faults, ſhe thanked Heaven, her 

© enemies could not accuſe her of prying into the at- 

« fairs of other people.“ 

She then proceeded to commend the honour and ſpi- 
C vit 
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not help agreeing with her brother, that there was 
ſome merit in the ſincerity of her confeſſion, and in 
her integrity to her lover: that ſhe had always 
thought her a very good girl, and doubted not but 
ſhe had been ſeduced by fome raſcal, who had been 
'Infinitely more to blame than herſelf, and very pro- 
| bably had prevailed with her by a promiſe of 
marriage, or ſame other treacherous proceeding. 

This behaviour of Mrs. Bridget greatly ſurprized 
Mrs. Deborah; for this well-bred woman ſeldom 
opened her lips either to her maſter or his ſiſter, till 
ſhe had firſt ſounded their mchnations, with which her 
fentiments were always ſtrictly canſonant. Here, 
However, ſhe thought ſhe might have launched forth 
with fafety; and the ſogacious reader will not perhaps 
accuſe ber of ſufficient forecalt in fo doing, but will 
rather admire with what wonderful celerity ſhe tacks 


- courfe. 
© Nay, Madam,“ faid this able woman, and truly 
greit politician, © I muſt own I cannot help admiring 
+ tie girk's ſpirit, as well as your ladyſhip. And as 
your lady ſhip ſays, if ſhe was deceived by ſome 
wicked man, the poor wretch is to be pitied, 
And to be ſure, as your ladyſhip ſays, the girl hath 
always appeared like a good, honeft, plain girl, 
and not vain of her face, forfooth, as ſome wanton 
huſſeys in the neighbourhood are.“ | 
Fou fay true, Deborah,” ſaid Mrs. Bridget, if 
the girl had been one of thoſe vain trollops, of 
which we have too many in the pariſh, I ſhould 
have condemned my brother for his fenity towards 
her. I faw two farmers* daughters at church, the 
other day, with bare necks. I proteſt they ſhocke 
me. If wenches will hang out lures for fellows, it 
is no matter what they fuffer. 
* tures; and it would be much better for them, that 
| their 
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rit with which Jenny had ated. She ſaid, ſhe could 
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their faces had been ſeamed with the ſmall-pox: 
but I muſt confeſs, I never ſaw any of this wanton 
behaviour in poor Ce ſome artful villain, I 
am convinced, hath betrayed, nay perhaps forced 
her : and I pity the poor wretch with all my 
heart,” | 

Mrs. Deborah approved all theſe ſentiments, and 
the dialogue concluded with a general and bitter in- 
vective agaiaft beauty, and with many compaſſi on- 
ate conſiderations for all honeſt, plain girls, who are 
dcluded by the wicked arts of deceitful men, 


CHAP. FIX; 
Containing matters which will ſurprize the reader. 


FT ENNY returned home well-pleaſed with the re- 
ception ſhe had met with from Mr. Allworthy, 
whoſe indulgence to her ſhe induſtriouſly made pub- 
lic: partly perhaps as a ſacrifice to her own pride; 
and partly from the more prudent motive of recon- 
ciling her neighbours to her, and filencing their cla- 
mours. 
But though this latter view, if ſhe indeed had it, 
may appear reaſonable enough, yet the event did not 


anſwer her expectation; for when ſhe was convened 
before the juftice, and it was univerfally apprehended 


that the houſe of correction would have been her fate; 
though ſome of the young women cried out, it was 


good enough for her, and diverted themſelves 


with the thoughts of her beating hemp in a filk gown, 
yet there were many others who began to pity her 
condition: but When it was known in what manner 
Mr. Allworthy had behaved, the tide turned againſt 
her. One faid, I'll aſſure you, Madam hath had 
good luck.“ A fecond cried, See what it is to be 
a favourite.“ A third, Ay, this comes of her 

. - learning.“ 
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learning.“ Every perſon made ſome malicious | 
comment or other on the occaſion ; and reflected on 


the partiality of the juſtice. | 

The behaviour of theſe people may appear impoli- 
tic and ungrateful to the reader, who conſiders the 
power and the benevolence of Mr. Allworthy : but 
as to his power, he never uſed-it; and as to his bene- 
volence, he exerted ſo much, that he had thereby dif- 
obliged all. his. neighbours: for it is a ſecret. well 
known to great men, that by. conferring an obliga- 
tion, they do not always procure a friend, but are 
certain of creating many enemics. 

Jenny was, however, by the care and goodneſs of 
Mr. Allworthy, ſoen removed out of the reach of 
reproach ;. when malice, being no longer able to 
vent.its rage on her, began to ſeek. another object of 

its bitterneſs ; and this was no leſs than Mr. Allworthy 


himſelf: for a whiſper ſoon went abroad, that he 


himſelf was the father of the foundling child. 
This ſuppoſition- ſo well reconciled his conduct to 
the general opinion, that it met with univerſal aſſent, 
and the outcry againſt his lenity ſoon began to take 
another turn, and was changed into an invective 
againſt his cruelty to the poor girl. Very grave and 


good women exclauned againſt men who begot. 


children, and then diſowned them. Nor were there 


wanting ſome, who after the departure of Jenny, in- 


ſinuated, that ſhe was. ſpirited away with a deſign 
too black. too be mentioned ; and who gave frequent 
hints, that a legal enquiry ought to be made into the 
whole matter, and that ſome people ſhould be forced 
to produce the girl, LF, 
Theſe calumnies might. have probaby produced ill 
con ſequences (at the leaſt might have occaſioned ſome 
trouble) to a perſon of a more doubtful and ſuſpicious 
character than Mr. Allworthy was bleſſed with ; but 
in his caſe they had no ſuch effect; and, being hear- 
tily deſpiſed by him, they ſerved only to afford an, 
"x q | | innocent 
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innocent amuſement to the good goſſi ps of the neigh- 


ted on bourhood. | E235 . 
ON # oF . 
But as we cannot poſſibly divine what complexion 
2poli. our reader may be of, and as it will be ſome time 
before he will hear any more of Jenny, we think pro- 


8 © 
— per to give him a very early intimation, that Mr. All- 

bene- Worthy.was, and will hercalter appear to be, abſo- 

r dif. lutely innocent of any criminal intention whatever. 

well He had indeed committed no other than an error of 

liga- politics, by tempering juſtice with mercy, and by 

are refuſing to gratify the good natured diſpoſition of the 
mob“, with an object for their compaſſion to work 


on in the perſon of poor Jenny, whom, in order to 
of poity, they deſired to have ſeen ſacrificed to ruin and 
infamy by a ſhameful correction in Bridewell. 


to 

of So far from complying with this their inclination, 

hy by which all hopes of reformation would have been 

he 3 aboliſhed, and even the gate ſhut againſt her, if her 
oon inclinations ſhould ever hereafter lead her to 


(o chuſe the road of virtue; Mr. Allworthy rather choſe 

Z to encourage the girl to return thither by the only 
e poſſible means; for too true, I am afraid, it is, that 
e many women have become abandoned, and have 
1ſurk to the laſt degree of vice, by being unable to 
t. retrieve the firſt flip. This will be, I am afraid, 
. always the caſe while they remain among their former 
acquaintance ; it was therefore wiſely done by Mr, 
Allworthy, to remove Jenny to a place where the 
might enjoy the pleaſure of reputation, after having 
taſted the ill conſequences of loſing it. 

To this place therefore, wherever it was, we will 
wiſh her a good journey, and for the preſent take 
leave of her, and of the little foundling her child, 
| | ON | | having 


r 


* Whenever this word occurs in our writings, it 
intends perſons without virtue, or ſenſe, in all ſta- 
tions; and-many of the higheſt rank are often meant 


by it, 
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having matters of much higher importance to commu« E 


nicate to the reader. ot d 
Iz | | or r 
| = C 
8355 E H. A P. X.. per 
3 his 
The hoſpitality of Allworthy; with a ſhort ſtetch of te if 
characters of two brothers, a doctor, and à captain, Ay, 
who were entertained by that gentleman. ni 

24 
3 hay 
„ Upnems—gonae Allworthy's-houſec, nor his heart, to 
' were ſhut againſt any part of mankind; but they ju 


were both more particularly open to men of merit. B 
To ſay the truth, this was the only houſe in the king- 
dom where you was ſure to gain a dinner by deſerv- 
ing it. 
— all others, men of genius and learning ſhared - 
the principal place in his-favour ; and in theſe he had 
much diſcernment : for though he had miſſed the ad-. 
vantage of a learned education, yet being bleſt with 
vaſt natural abilities, he had ſo well profited by a- 
vigorous, though late application to letters, and by 
much converſation with men of eminence in this way, 
that he was himſelf a very competent judge in moſt. 
kinds of literature, | 
It is no wonder that in an age when this kind of 
merit is {a little in faſhion, and ſo ſlenderly provided 
for, perſons poſſeſſed of it ſhould very eagerly flock to 
a. place where they were ſure of being received with | 
great complaiſance; indeed, where they might enjoy 
almoſt the ſame advantages of a liberal fortune, as 
if they were entitled to it in their own right; for Mr, 
Allworthy was net one of thoſe generous perſons, 
who are ready moſt bountifully to beftow meat, drink, 
and lodging on men of wit and learning, for which 
they expect no other retura but entertainment, in- 
ſtruction, Hattery, and ſubſerviency; in a word, 
_ That: 
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4 that ſuch perſons ſhould be enrolled in the number 
got domeſtics, without wearing their maſter 's clothes, 
or receiving wages. 


perfect maſter of his own time; and as he might at 
his pleaſure ſatisfy all his appetites within the reſtric- 
tions only of law, virtue, and religion; ſo he might, 
if his health required, or his inclination prompted 
him to temperance, or even to abitinence, abſent. 
himſelf from any meals, or retire from them when- 
ever he was ſo diſpoſed, without even a ſolicitation 


to the contrary : for indeed ſuch ſolicitations from 
2 ſuperiors always ſavour very ſtrongly of commands. 


But all here were free from ſuch 1mpertinence, not 
; only thoſe, whoſe company 1s in all other places 
eiteemed a ſavour from their equality of fortune, but 
even thoſe whoſe indigent circumſtances make ſuch 
an eleemoſynary abode ce enient to them, and 
who are therefore Jeſs welcome to a great man's table, 


. becauſe they ſtand in need of it. 


Among others of this Kind was Dr. Blifl, a gentle- 
man who had the misfortune of loſing the . antage 
of great talents by the obſtinacy, of a father, who 
would brecd him to a 1 he diſliked. In 

- obedience to this obſtinacy, the doctor had in his youth 

| been obliged to {tudy phyſic, or rather to ſay he 
ſtudied it; for in reality books of this kind were al- 

; moſt the only ones with which he was unacquainted ; 
and unfortunately for him, the doctor was maiter of 


| _ almoſt every other ſcicnce but that by which he was, 
to, get his, bread ; the conſequence of which was, 


That the doctor at the age of forty had no bread to 

_ Eat, 
Such a perſon as this was certain. to find a wel- 
come at Mr. Allworthy's table, to whom misfor— 
tunes were ever a recommendation, when they were 
derived irom the folly or villany of others, and not 
of the unſoitunate crlon bimſelf. Beſides this ne- 
„alive merit, the 40 or had one poltiye recommen- 
; N datiou. 
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On the contrary, every perſon in this houſe was 
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true from the falſe. 


If this part of his character pleaſed Mr, Allwor- ( 
thy, it delighted Miſs Bridget. She engaged him in 


many religious controverſies; on which occaſions ſhe 


3 . 5 £1 
conſtantly expreſſed great ſatis faction in the doctor's 


knowledge, and not much leſs in the compliments 
which he frequently beſtowed on her own. To ſay 
the truth, ſhe had read much Englith divinity, and 


had puzzled more than one of the neighbouring cu- 


rates. Indeed her converſation was ſo pure, her 
looks fo ſage, and her whole deportment fo grave 


and ſolemn, that ſhe ſeemed to deſerve the name of 


Saint equally with her name-ſake, or with any other 
female in the Roman kalendar. | 


As ſympathies of all kinds are apt to beget love, ſo 4 


experience teaches us that none have a more direct 
tendency this way than thoſe of a religious kind be- 
tween perſons of different ſexes. The doctor found 
himſelf fa agreeable to Mifs Bridget, that he now 
began to lament an unfertunate accident which had 
-happened to him about ten years before; namely, his 
marriage with another woman, who was not only ſtill 
alive, but what was worſe, known to be fo by Mr. 
Allworthy. This was a fatal bar to that happineſs 
which he otherwiſe faw ſufficient probability of ob- 
taining with this young lady ; for as to criminal in- 
dulgences, he certainly never thought of them. This 


was owing either to his religion, as is moſt probable, 


'or to the purity of his paſſion, which was fixed on 
thoſe things, which matrimony only, and not crimi- 
nal correſpondence, could put him in poffeſſion of, 


or could give him any title to. 


dation. This was a great appearance of reilgion, bre 
Whether his religion was real, or conſiſted only in“ 
appearance, I ſhall not preſume to fay, as I am not 


poſlefſed of any touch- ſtone which can diſtinguiſh the. 


* : 
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He had not long ruminated on thefe matters, be- 


fore it occurred to his memory that he had a brother 
who was under no ſuch unhappy incapacity. This 


brother 


dence which he entertained of his ſucceſs. 


' He had a ſcar on his forehead, which did not ſo 
7 - he was a half-pay officer). He had good teeth, and 


was ordained, he choſe the church militant, and pre- 
' ferred the king's commiſſion to the biſhop's. 


an inclination to methodifm. 


the doctor, who certainly had no great friendſhip for 


ter not ſo eaſy to be accounted for. 
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brother, he made no doubt would ſucceed; for he 
diſcerned, as he thought, an inclination to marriage 
in the lady; and the reader, perhaps, when he hears 
the brother's-qualifications, will not blame the conh- 


This gentleman was about thirty-five years of age. He 
was of a middle ſize, and what is called well built. 


much injure his beauty, as it denoted his valour (for 


ſomething affable, when he pleaſed, in his ſmile; tho' 
naturally his countenance, as well as his air and voice, 
had much of roughneſs in it; yet he could at any time 
depoſit this, and appear all gentleneſs and good ha- 
mour. He was not ungenteel, nor entirely void of 
wit; and in his youth had abounded in ſprightlineſs, 
which, though he had lately put on a more ſerious 
character, he could, when he pleaſed, reſume. 

He had, as well as the doctor, an academic educa- 
ton; for his father had, with the ſame paternal au- 
thority we have mentioned before, decreed him for 
holy orders.; but as the old gentleman died before he 


He had purchaſed the poſt of licutenant of dra- 
goons, and afterwards came to be a captain; but 
having quarrelled with his colonel, was by his in- 
tereſt obliged to ſell ; from Which time he had en- 
tirely ruſticated himfelf, had betaken himſelf to ſtu- 
dying the ſcriptures, and was not a little ſuſpected of 


It feemed therefore not unlikely that ſuch a perſon 
ſhould ſucceed with a lady of fo ſaint-like a diſpoſi - 
tion, and whoſe inclinations were no otherwife en- 

ged than to the married ſtate in general; bat why 


his brother, ſhould for his ſake think of making fo 
ill a retnrn to the hoſpitality of Allworthy, is a mat- 


Ie 


2 
* 


this time. Moreover, We may remark, that at this 


than what ſometimes ſhews itſelf in the younger 


- 
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Is it that ſome natures delight in evil, as others are ha 
thought to delight in virtue? Or is there a pleaſure in alm 
being acceſſary to a theft when we cannot commit ity .,, 


. ourſelves? Or laſtly, (which experience ſeems to P 
make probable) have we a ſatisfaction in aggrandi- mei 
zing our families, even tho? we have not the leaſt love F per 

or reſpect for them? | it i. 

Whether any of theſe, motives. operated on. the to 
doctor, we will not determine; but ſo the fact was, 7 

He ſent for his brother, and eaſily found means to] tio: 
introduce him at Allworthy's as a perſon who intend- cor 

ed only a ſhort viſit to himſelf. Ne 

The captain had not been in the houſe a week, be- ji 
fore the doctor had reaſon to felicitate himſelf on his gie 

_ diſcernment. The captain was indeed as great a maſ- fat 
ter of the art of love as Ovid was formerly. He had in 

. beſides received proper hints from his brother, which f 
he failed not to improve to. the beſt advantage, * 

| di 

CHAP. XI. bow 

Containing many rules, and ſome examples, concerning | . 
falling in love: deſcriptions of beauty, and other more 
prudential iuducements to matrimony. of 

IT hath been obſerved by wiſe men or women, I 5 

forget which, that all perſons are doomed to be 0 

in love once in their lives. No particular ſeaſon is, n 

.as I remember, aſſigned for this; but the age at | 1 

which Miſs Bridget was arrived, ſeems to me as pro- % 

per a period as any to be fixed on for this. purpole : t 

It often indeed happens much earlier; but when it | 
doth not, Ihave obſerved, it ſeldom, or never fails about - 


ſeaſon love is of a more ſerious and ſteady nature 


parts of life. The love of girls is uncertain, capri- 
cious, and ſo fooliſh that we cannot always diſcover 
| LW | * 
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hat the young lady would be at; nay, it may 


almoſt be doubted, whether ſhe always knows this 


herſelf 
Now we are never at a loſs to diſcern this in wo- 


men about forty; for as ſuch grave, ſerious and ex- 


perienced ladies well know their own meaning, ſo 


it is always very eaſy for a man of the leaſt ſagacity 
to diſcover this with the utmoſt certainty. 


Miſs-Bridget is an example of all thefe obſerva- 


tions, 'She had not been many times 1n the captain's 
company before ſhe was ſeized with this paſſion. 
Nor did the go pining and moping about the houſe, 


like a puny fooliſh girl, ignorant of her diſtemper : 


ſhe felt, ſhe knew, and ſhe enjoyed the pleaſing ſen- 


ſation, of which, as ſhe was certain it was not only 


innocent but laudable, ſhe was neither afraid nor 
aſhamed. 


And to ſay the truth, there is in all points great 


difference between the reaſonable paſſion which wo- 


men at this age conceive towards men, and the idle 
and childiſh liking of a. girl to a boy, which is often 


fixed on the outſide only, and on things of little va- 
lue and no duration; as on cherry-cheeks, ſmall lily- 


white hands, ſloe-black eyes, flowing locks, downy 


chins, dapper fhapes; nay ſometimes on charms ' 


more worthleſs than theſe, and leſs the party's own; ' 
ſuch are the outward ornaments of the perſon, and 


for which men are beholden to the taylor, the lace- 


man, the perriwig-maker, the hatter, and the mil- 
liner, and not to nature. Such a paſſion girls may 


well be aſhamed, as they generally are, to own ei- 


ther to themſelves or to others. 


The love of Miſs Bridget was of another kind. 


The captain owed nothing to any of theſe fop- makers 
in his dreſs, nor was his perſon much more beholden 
to nature. Both his dreſs and perſon' were fuch as, 


had they appeared in an aſſembly, or a drawing- 


room, would have been the contempt and ridicule of 


all the fine ladies there. The former of theſe * — 
| | ee 
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deed neat, but plain, coarſe, ill-fancied, and out of 


if | faſhion. As for the latter, we have expreſsly deſcribed | * 
1 it above. So far was the ſkin on his cheeks from be- wn 
| | ing cherry-coloured, that you could net diſcern what | © 
1 the natural colour of his checks was, they being to- þ ©* 
| tally overgrown by a black beard, which aſcended to | ** 
| his eyes. His hape and limbs were indeed exactiy |, 
| proportioned; but ſo large, that they denoted the | 3 
| ſtrength rather of a ploughman than any. other. His | 
ſhoulders were broad, beyond all ſize, and the calves y 
of his legs larger than. thoſe of a common chairman. = 
In ſhort, his whole perſon. wanted. all that elegance : 
and beauty, which is the very reverſe of clumſy g 
ſtrength, and which ſo agrecably ſets off maſt of our a 


fine gentlemen; being partly owing to the high. blood Ji 
of their anceſtors, viz. blood made of rich ſauces and b. 
generous WINCS, and partly from an earthly to W * 
education. | | s 
Tho! Miſs Bridget was a woman. of the greateſt 
delicacy of taſte ;. yet ſuch. were the charms of the 
captain's converſation, that ſhe totally overlooked A 
the defects of his. perſon. She imagined, and per- }|:* 
haps. very wiſely, that ſhe ſhould enjoy more agree- 
able minutes with the captain, than with a much pret- 90 
tier fellow; and ſore went the conſideration of pleaſe ©? 


ing her eyes, in order to procure herſelf much more 8 
folid fatisfaction. | 1 

The captain no ſooner perceived the paſſion. of I 
Miſs Bridget, in which diſcovery he was-very quick- 05 
ſighted, than he faithfully returned it. The lady, no . 
more than her lover, was. remarkable for beauty. I 5 


would attempt to draw her picture; but that is done 
already —— able maſter, Mr. Hogarth him» * 
ſelf, to whom ſhe ſat many yeass. ago, and hath been | ,* 
lately exhibited by chat gentleman in his print of a 
Winter's Morning, of which ſhe was no improper 
emblem, and may be ſeen walking (for walk ſhe on 
doth in the print) to. Covent. Garden church, with a I 
Rarved tot: boy behind carrying her PFAYETROOS. * 
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The captain likewiſe very wiſely preferred the 


more ſolid enjoyments he expected with this lady, 
to the fleeting charms of perſon. 
” thoſe wiſe men, who regard beauty in the other ſex 
|| as a very worthleſs and ſuperficial qualification; or, 
to ſpeak more truly, who rather chuſe to poſſeſs every 
convenience of liſe with an ugly woman, than a, 
bandſome one without any of thoſe conveniencies. 
And having a very good:appetite, and but little nicety, 


He was one of 


he fancied he ſhould play his part very well at 
the matrimonial banquet, without the fauce of 
beauty. | : 

To deal plainly with the reader; the captain, ever 
ſince his arrival, at leaſt from the moment his brother 
had propoſed the match to. him, long before he had 
diſcovered any flattering fymptoms in Maſs Bridget, 
bad been greatly enamoured ; that is to ſay, of Mr. 
Allwerthy's houſe and gardens, and of his lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments; of all which the cap- 
tain. was ſo paſſionately fond, that he would moſt 
probably have contracted marriage with them, had 
he been, obliged to have taken the witch of Endor 
mto the bargain. | 


As Mr, Allworthy therefore had declared to the 


doctor, that he never intended to take a ſecond: 
wife, as his ſiſter was his neareſt relation, and as the 
doctor had fiſhed out that his intentions were to make 
any child of hers his heir, which indeed the law, 
without his interpoſition, would have done for him; 
the doctor and his brother thought it an act of be- 
nevolence to give being to a human creature, who 
would be fo plentifully provided with the moſt ef- 
ſential means of happineſs. The whole thoughts 
therefore of both the brothers were, how to engage 
the affections of this amiable' lady. 

But fortune, who is a tender. parent, and often doth 
nore for her favourite offspring than either they de- 
ſerve or wiſh, had been ſo induſtrious for. the cap- 
lan, that Whilſt he was laying nes 10" cure g 

3 
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his purpoſe, the lady conceived the ſame deſires with 
himſelf, and was on her {ide contriving how to give 
the captain proper encouragement, without appearing 
too forward; for ſhe was a ſtrict obſerver of all rules 
ot decorum. In this however ſhe eaſily ſucceeded; 
for as the captain was always on- the look-out, no 
glance, geſture, or word eſcaped him. 

The ſatisfaction which the captain received from 
the kind behaviour of Miſs Bridget, was not a little 
abatcd by his apprehenſions of Mr. Allworthy; for, 
not withſtanding his diſintereſted profeſſions, the 
captain imagined he would, when he came to act, 
follow the example of the reſt of the world, and ve. 
tuſc his conſent to a match ſo diladvantageous, in 
point of intereſt, to his filter. From what oracle he 
received this opinion, I ſhall leave the reader to de- 


W- 


termine; but, however he came by it, it ſtrangely F 


perplexed him how to regulate his conduct fo, as 


at once to convey his affection to the lady, and to 


conceal it from her brother. He at length reſolved 
to take all private opportunities of making his ad- 
dlreſſes; but in the preſence of Mr. Allworthy to be 
as reſerved and as much upon his guard as was poſ- 


ſible; and this conduct was highly approved by the 


brother. 


He ſoon found means to make his addreſſes, in 


expreſs terms to his miſtreſs, from whom he received 
an an{wer in the proper form, vz. the anſwer which 
was firſt made ſome thouſands of years ago, and 
Which hath been handed down by tradition from 
mother to daughter ever ſince. If I was to tranſlate 


this into Latin, I ſhould render it by theſe two 
words, Nolo Epiſcopari; a phraſe likewiſe, of imme- 


mortal uſe on another occaſion. 


The captain, however he came by his knowledge, | 


perfectly well underſtood the lady; and very ſoon 


after repeated his application with more warmth and 
earneſtneſs than before, and was again, according to 


due form, rejected; but as he had encreaſed in the 
| | N | eagerneſs 
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eagerneſs of his deſires, ſo the lady with the ſame 
propriety decreaſed in the violence of her refuſal. 
Not to tire the reader, by leading him through 
every ſcene of this courtſhip, (Which, though in the 
opinion of a certain great author, it is the pleaſanteſt 
ſcene of life to the actor, is perhaps as dull and tire- 
ſome as any whatever to the audience) the captain 


made his advances in form, the citadel was defendeck 


in form, and at length, in proper form, ſurrendered 


at diſcretion. 


During this whole time, which filled the ſpace of 
near a month, the captain preſerved great diſtance of 


behaviour to his lady, in the preſence of the brother 


and the more he ſucceeded with her in private, the 
more reſerved was he in public. And as for the 
lady, ſhe had no ſooner ſecured her lover, than ſhe 
' behaved to him before company with the higheſt de- 


: Þ gree of indifference; ſo that Mr Allworthy muſt 
have had the inſight of the devil (or perhaps ſome of 


his worſe qualities) to have entertained the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of what was going forward. 


CHAP, XII, 
Containing what the reader may perhaps expect to find 


zn tt, 


I N all bargains, whether to fight, or to marry, or 
concerning any other ſuch buſineſs, little previous 
ceremony is required, to bring the matter to am 
Hue, when both parties are really in earneſt. This 


vas the caſe at preſent, and in leſs than a month, the 


captain and his lady were man and wife. 

The great concern now was to break the matter to 
Mr. Allworthy; and this was undertaken by the 
doctor. | | 

One day then as Allworthy was walking in his 
garden, the doQor came to him, and with great 
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poſltbly affect in his countenance, ſaid * I am come, 
Sir, to impart an affair to you of the utmoſt conſe- 


quence; but how ſhall I mention to you, what it 


£ almoſt diſtrafts me to think of ?? He then launched 


forth into the moſt bitter invectives both againſt men | 


and women; accuſing the former of having no attach. 


ment but to. their intereſt, .and the latter of being fo 


addicted to vicious inclinations, that they could ne- 
ver be ſafely truſted with one of the other ſex, 
Could I,” ſaid he, Sir, have ſuſpected, that a lady 
® of ſuch prudence, ſuch judgment, ſuch learning, 
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have really uo anger againſt him at all. He hath 


fſhould indulge ſo indiſcreet a paſſion ; or could I 
s have imagined, that my brother Why do I call 
s him ſo? He is no longer a brother of mine. 


3 


gravity of aſpect, and all the concern which he could | 


Indeed but he is' ſaid Allworthy, and a brother | 


of mine too.'—* Bleſs me, Sir, © ſaid the doctor, 


4 do you know the ſhocking affair? Look ye, Mr. 
Blifl,”* anſwered the good man, it hath been my 


conſtant maxim in life, to make the beſt of all mat- 
ters which happen. My ſiſter, tho“ many years 
younger than me, is at leaſt old enough to be at 
the age of diſcretion. Had he impoſed on a child, 


I ſhould have been more averſe to have forgiven - 


him ; but a woman of upwards of thirty, maſt 


certainly be ſuppoſed to know what will make her 


moſt happy. She hath marricd a gentleman, tho? 
perhaps not quite her equal in fortune; and if he 
hath any perfeQions in her eye which can make 


N deficiency, I fee no reaſon why I ſhould 1 
m_ 


ect to her choice of her own happmelſs, which 
I, no more than herſelf, imagine to conſiſt only in 
immenſe wealth, I might perhaps, from the many 
declarations I have made of complying with almott 
any propoſal, have expected to have been conlulted 


on this occaſion; but theſe matters are of a very de- 


licate nature, and the ſcruples of modeſty perhaps 
are not to be overcome: As to your brother, I 
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© no obligations to me, nor do I think ke was under 
any necellity of aſking my conſent, ſince the woman 
„is, as I have ſaid, Sui Juris, and of a proper age 
© to be entirely an{werable only to herſelf for her 
conduct.“ 8 
The doctor repeated his accuſations againſt his 
brother, accuſed Mr. Allworthy of too great lenity, 
and declared that he ſhould never more be brought 
either to fee, or to own him for his relation He 
then launched forth into a panegyric on Allworthy's 
goodneſs, into the higheſt encomiums on his friend- 
ſhip, and concluded by ſaying, he ſhould never for- 
give his brother for having put the place which he 
bore in that friendſhip to a hazard. 
Allworthy thus anſwered : Had I conceived any 
© diſpleaſure againſt your brother, I ſhould never 
© have carried that reſentment to the innocent: but I 
* aſſure you I have no ſnch diſpleaſure. Your bro- 
ther appears to me to be a man of ſenſe and ho- 
© nour. I do not diſapprove the taſte of my filter ; 
© nor will I doubt but that ſhe is equally the object 
of his inclinations. I have always thought love 
© the only ſoundation of happineſs in a married ſtate, 
as it can only produce that high and tender friend- 
* 
4 
6 
« 
0 
6 
& 
* 


4 


ſhip which ſhould always be the cement of this 
union; and, in my opinion, all thoſe marriages 
which are contracted from other motives are greatly 
criminal; they are a profanation of a moſt holy 
ceremony, and generally end in diſquiet and miſery 
for ſurely we may call it a profanation, to convert 
this moſt ſacred inſtitution into a wicked ſacrifice 
to luſt, or avarice : and what better can be faid 
of thoſe matches to which men are induced merely 
by the conſideration of a beautiful perſon, or a 
great fortune!“ | : 
To deny that beauty is an agreeable object to the 
eye, and even worthy ſome admiration, would be 
falſe and fooliſh, Beautiful is an epithet often 
uſed in ſcripture, and always mentioned with ho- 
33 D 2 : 6 NOUry 
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nour. It was my own fortune to marry a woman 
whom the world thought handſome, and I can 
truly ſay, I liked her the better on that account. 
But, to make this the ſole conſideration of marriage, 


V 


to luſt after it ſo violently, as to overlook all im- 


perfections for its ſake, or to require it ſo abſo- 
lutely, as to reject and diſdain religion, virtue and 
ſenſe, which are qualities in their nature, of much 
higher perfection, becauſe an elegance of perſon 
only is wanting; this is ſurely inconſiſtent either 
with a wiſe man or a good chriſtian. And it is, 
perhaps, being too charitable to conclude, that 
ſuch perſons mean any thing more by their mar- 
riage, than to pleaſe their carnal appetites, for the 
ſatisfaction of which, We are taught, it was not or- 
dained. 8 
In the next place, with reſpect to fortune, world- 
P prudence, perhaps, exacts ſome conſideration on 
this head; nor will I abſolutely and altogether 
condemn it; as the world is conftituted, the de- 
mands of a married ſtate, and the care of poſterity, 
require ſome little regard to what we call circum- 
ſtances. Yet this proviſion. is greatly increaſed, 
beyond what is really neceſſary, by folly and va- 


nity, which create abundantly more wants than 


nature. Equipage for the wife, and large fortunes 
for the children, are by cuſtom enrolled in the lift 
of neceſſaries; and, to procure theſe, every thing 
truly ſolid and ſweet, and virtuous and religious, 
are neglected and overlooked. | 3 

* And this in many degrees; the laſt and greateſt 
of which ſeems ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from mad- 
neſs. I mean, where perſons of immenſe fortunes 
contract themſelves to thoſe who are and muſt be 
diſagreeable to them; to fools and knaves, in order 
to encreaſe an eſtate, already larger even than the 
demands of their pleaſures. Surely ſuch perſons, 
if they will not be thought mad, muſt own, either 
that they are incapable of taſting the ſweets of the 
9 333 iendereſt 
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© tendereſt friendſhip, or that they ſacrifice the great · 
© eſt happineſs of which they are capable, to the vain, 
© uncertain, and ſenſeleſs laws of vulgar opinion, 
which owe as well their force, as their foundation, 
to folly.” 

Here Allworthy concluded his ſermon, to which 
Blifil had liſtened with the proſoundeſt attention, 
though it coſt him ſome pains to prevent now and 
then a ſmall diſcompoſure of his muſcles. He now. 
praiſed every period of what he had heard, with the 
warmth of a young divine, who hath the honour to 
dine with a biſhop the ſame day in which his lord- 
ſhip hath mounted the pulpit. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Which concludes the firſt book ; with an inflance of ingras 
titude, which, we hope,” will appear unnatural, 


HE reader, from what hath been ſaid, may 
imagine, that the reconciliation (if indeed it 
could be fo called) was only matter of form; we 
ſhall therefore paſs it over, and haſten to what muſt 
ſurely be thought matter of ſubſtance. 
The doctor had acquainted his brother with what 
had paſſed between Mr. Allworthy and him; and 
added, with a ſmile, I promiſe you, I paid you off; 
* nay, I abſolutely deſired the good gentleman not to 
forgive you: for you know, after he had made a 
declaration in your favour, I might, with ſafety, 
venture on ſuch a requeſt with a perſon of his tem- 
© per; and I was willing, as well for your ſake as 
© for my own, to prevent the leaſt poſſibility of a ſuſ- 
picion. ; | 
Captain Blifil took not the leaſt notice of this, at 
that time; but he afterwards made a very notable uſe 


One 
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One of the maxims which the devil, in a late vifit 
upon earth, Jeft to his diſciples, 1s, when once you 
are got up, to kick the ſtool from under you. In 
Plain Engliſh, when you bave made your fortune by 
the good offices of a friend, you are adviſed to diſ- 
card him as ſoon as you can. 4 

Whether the captain acted by this maxim, I will 
not poſitively determine; ſo far we may confidently 
ſay, that his aftions may be fairly derived from this 
diabolical principle; and indeed it is difficult to al- 
ſign any other motive to them: for no ſooner was he 
poſſeſſed of Miſs Bridget, and reconciled to All- 
worthy, than he began to ſhew a coldneſs to his bro- 
ther, which encreaſed daily; till at length it grew 
into rudeneſs, and became very viſible to every one. 
The doctor remonftrated to him privately con- 
cerning this behaviour, but could obtain no other 
ſatisfattion than the following plain declaration: If 
© you Giſhke any thing in my brother's houſe, Sir, 
* you know you are at liberty to quit it.“ This 
ſt:ange, cruel, and almoſt unaccountable ingratitude 
in the captain, abſolutely broke the poor doctot's 
heart: for ingratitude never fo thoroughly pierces 
the human breaſt, as when it proceeds from thoſe in 
whoſe behalf we have been guilty of tranſgreſſions. 
Reflections on great and good actions, however they 
are received or returned by thoſe in whoſe favour they 


are performed, always adminiſter ſome comfort to 


us; but what confolation ſhall we receive under fo 
_ bing a calamity, as the ungrateful behaviour of our 
friend, when our wounded conſcience at the ſame 
times flies in our face, and upbraids us with having 
ſpotted it in the ſervice of one ſo worthleſs ? 


Mr. Allworthy himſelf ſpoke to the captain in his 
brother's behalf, and deſired to know what offence 


the doctor had committed; when the hard-hearted 
villain had the baſeneſs to ſay, that he ſhould never 
forgive him for the injury which he had endeavoured. 


to do him in his favourg which he faid, — 
| a 
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had pumped out of him, and was ſuch a cruelty, that 


it ought not to be forgiven. 

Allworthy ſpoke in very high terms upon this de- 
clarztion, which, he ſaid, became not a human crea- 
ture. He expreſſed, indeed, ſo much reſentment 
againſt an unforgiving temper, that the captain at 
laſt pretended to be convinced by his arguments, and 
outwardly profeſſed to be reconciled. h 

As for the bride, the was now in her honey-moon, 


and ſo paſſionately fond of her new huſband, that he 


never appeared, to her, to bein the wrong; and his 
diſpleafure againſt any perfon was a ſuthcient reaſon 
for her diſhke to the fame. 

The captain, at Mr. Allworthy's inſtance, was out- 
wardly as we have ſaid, reconciled to his brother, 
yet the ſame rancour remained in his heart; and he 
found ſo many opportunities of giving him private 
hints of this, that the houſe at laſt grew inſupportable 
to the poor doctor; and he choſe rather to ſubmit to 
any incqnveniences which he might encounter in the 
world, than longer to bear thele cruel and ungrate- 
ful infults, from a brother ſor whom he had done ſo 


much. | 
He once intended to acquaint Allworthy with the 


. whole ; but he could not bring him ſelf to ſubmit to 
the confeſſion, by which he mult take to his ſhare 


ſo great a portion of guilt. Beſides, by how much 
the worſe man he repreſented his brother to be, ſo 
much the greater would his own offence appear to 
Allworthy, and ſo much the greater, he had reaſon 
to imagine, would be his reſentment. 

He leigned, therefore, ſome excule of buſineſs ſor 
his departure, aid promiſed to return ſoon again; 
and took leave of his brother with ſo well diſſembled 
content, that, as the captain played his part to the 
ſame perfection, Allworthy remained well ſatisfied 
with the truth of the reconciliation. 

The Doctor went directly to London, where he 
Aied feodiafier of a broken heart; a diſtgmper which 

D 4 kills 
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Kills many more than is generally imagined, and 
would have a fair title to a place in the bill of mor. 
tality, did it not differ in one inſtance from all other 
di ſeaſes, via. That no phyſician can cure it. | 

Now, upon the moſt diligent enquiry into the for- 
mer lives of thoſe two brothers, 1 find, beſides the 
curſed and helliſh maxim of policy above-mentioned, þ 
another reaſon for the captain's conduct: the cap- | 
Zain, beſides what we have before ſaid of him, was |. 
a man of great pride and fierceneſs, and had always 
treated his brother, who was of a different complexi- 
on, and greatly deficient in both theſe qualities, 
with the utmoſt air of ſuperiority. The doctor, how- 
ver, had much the larger ſhare of learning, and was 
Þy many reputed to have the better underſtanding. 
This the captain knew, and could not bear: for, 
though envy is, at beſt, a very malignant paſſion, yet 
is its bitterneſs greatly heightened, by mixing with 
contempt towards the ſame object; and very much 
afraid I am, that whenever an obligation is joined to 
theſe two, indignation, and not gratitude, . will be 
che product of all three, | 
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des the 4 

tioned, | Containing ſcenes of matrimonial ſelicity in different de- 

Ie Cap-|' prees of liſe; and various other tran ſactions during the 

n, was firſt two years after the marriage between Captain Blt- 

always |' J, and Miſs Bridget Allworthy, 

plext. | | . 

alities, F | ; 

how. | 

r CHAP. :k 

ding. f 3 oh 3 
for, Shewing  wiat kind of a hiſtory this is; what it us liàc, 

n, yet 0 and what it is not like, + 

with | | 

nuch HOUGH we have properly enough entitled this 

ed to our work, a Hiſtory, and not a Life; nor au 

l be Þ apology for a life, as is more in faſhion; yet we in- 


tend in it rather to purſue the method of thoſe wri- 
ters, who profeſs to diſcloſe the revolutions of 
Countries, than to imitate the painful and voluminous 
hiſtorian, who, to preſerve the regularity of his fe- 
ries, thinks himſelf obliged to fill up as much paper 
with the detail of months and years in which nothing 
remarkable happened, as he employs upon theſe no- 
table æras when the greateſt ſcenes have been tranſ- 

a4 cted on the human flage. | 
4 Such hiſtories as theſe do, in reality, very much 
reſemble a news-paper, which conſiſts of juſt the 
ſame number of words, whether there be any news 
in it or not. They may likewiſe be compared to a 
ſtage-coach, which performs conſtantly the ſame 
courſe, empty as well as full. The writer, indeed, 
ſeems to think himfelf obliged to keep even'pace with 
time, whoſe amanuenſis he'is; and, like his maſter, 
„ travels as owly through the centuries of monkiſh 
5 Ds dullacls, 
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dullneſs, when the world ſęems, o, have been aſleep, 
as through that bright and buſy, age ſo nobly diſtin- 
guiſhed by the excellent latin poet: 
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Ad confligendum venientibus undique pænis; 
Omnia cum belli trepido concuſſa tumultu 

:,*, Horrida contremuere ſub altis ætheris auris: 
In dubioque fujt ſub utrorum regna cadendum 
Omnibus humanis eſſet, terraque marique,? 

5 | Io he 5 IE 
Of which we wiſh.we,could give our reader a more 
adequate tranſlation than that by Mr. Creech, 
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When dreadful Carthage frighted Rome with 
bs 6 arms, — ; | ' 

And all the world was ſhook. with fierce 
$ alarms; --2- ++ 1 | 

; © Whilſt undecided yet, which part ſhould fall, 
Which nation riſe the glorious lord of all. 


Nou it is our purpoſe, in the enſuing pages, to 
Purſue a contrary method. When any extraordinary 
ſcene preſents itſelf, (as we truſt will often be the 
caſe) we ſhall ſpare no pains nor paper to open it at 
large to our reader; but if whole years ſhould paſs 
without producing any thing worthy his notice, we 
ſhall not be afraid of a chaſm in our hiſtory, but ſhall 
Haſten on to matters of conſequence, and leave ſuch 
periods of time totally unobſerved. ; 
Theſe are indeed to be conſidered as blanks in the 
grand lottery of time. We therefore who are the 
regiſters of that lottery, ſhall imitate thoſe ſagacious 
perſons who deal in that which is drawn at Guild- 
hall, and who never trouble the public with the ma- 
ny blanks they diſpoſe of; but when a great prize 
Happens to be drawn, the news-papers are preſently 
filled with it, and the world is ſure to be informed at 
whoſe office it was fold: indeed, commonly two or 

three different offices Jay claim to the honour of havi 
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Afpoſed of it; by which, I ſuppoſe, the adventurers 
are given to underſtand that certain brokers are in the 
' ſecrets of fortune, and indeed of her cabinet-council. 


My reader then is not to be furpriſed, if, in the 


” courfe of this work, he ſhall find ſome chapters very 
| ſhort, and others altogether as long; ſome that con- 
J tain only the time of a fingle day, and others that 

compriſe years; in a word, if my hiſtory ſometimes 


ſeems to ſtand till, and ſometimes to fly. For all 
which I ſhall not look on myſelf as accountable te 


any court of critical juriſdiction Whatever: for as I. 


am, in reality, the founder of a new province of 
writing, ſo I am at liberty to make what laws L 
pleaſe therein. And theſe laws, my readers, whom 
I conſider as my ſubjeRs, are bound to believe in and 
to obey; with which that they may readily and 
chearfully comply, I do _— aſſure them, that L 
ſnall principally regard their eaſe and advantage in all 
ſuch inſtitutions: for I do not, like a jure diuino ty- 
rant, imagine that they are my ſlaves, or my commo- 
dity. I am, indeed, ſet over them for their own 
good only, and was created for their uſe, and not they 


for mine. Nor do I doubt, while I make their inte- 


reſt the great rule of my writings, they will unani- 
moũſlyconcur in ſupporting my dignity, and in ren- 
dering me all the honour I ſhall deſerve or defire, 


CHAP. It 


Religious cautions againſt ſhewing too much favour to ba. 
Jn ; and a great diſcovery made by Mrs Deboraſt 
ukins. 8 


IGHT months after the celebratian of the nup- 
tials between Coptain Blifil and Miſs Bridget 
Allworthy, a young lady of great beauty, merit, and' 
fortune, was Miſs Bridget, by reaſon of a fright, de- 
livered of a fine boy. The child was, indeed, to all 
a D 6 ap- 
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appearance, perfect; but the midwife diſcovered, it 
was born a month before its full time. 

Though the birth of an heir of his beloved ſiſter 
was a circumſtance: of great joy to Mr. Allworthy, 
yet it did not altenate his affections from the liitle 
foundling, to whom he had been godfather, had gi- 
ven his own name of Thomas, and whom he had hi- 
therto ſeldom failed of viſiting, at leaſt once a day, 
in his nurſery. | ; | 

He told his ſiſter, if ſhe pleaſed, the new-born in- 
fant ſhould be bred up together with little Tommy, 
to which ſhe conſented, though with ſome little re- 
laQance ; for ſhe had truly a great complacence for 
her brother : and hence ſhe had always behaved to- 
wards the foundling with rather more kindneſs than 
ladies of rigid virtue can, ſometimes bring themſelves 
to ſhew to, theſe children, who, however innocent, 
may be truly called the living monuments of incon- 
tinence. x 

The captain could not ſo eaſily bring himſelf to 
bear what he condemned as a fault in Mr. All worthy, 
He gave him frequent hints, that to adopt the fruits 
of ſin, was to give countenance to it. He quoted ſe- 
veral texts, (for he was well read in ſcripture) ſuch 
as, He viſits the ſins of the fathers upon the children; 
and, the fathers have caten ſour grapes, and the chil-, 
dren's teeth are ſet on edge, &. Whence he argued 
the legality of puniſhing the crime of the parent on 
the baſtard. He ſaid, * Though the law did not po- 
« tively allow the deſtroying fuch baſe-born chil- 
£ dren, yet it held them to be the children of no— 
© body : that the church conadered them as the chil- 
dren of nobody; and that, at the beſt, they ought | 
to be brought up to the loweſt and vileſt offices of 
s the commonvycalin,? | 

Mr. Allworthy anſwered to all this, and much 
more, which the captain had urged on this ſubject, 
© That, however guilty the parents might be, the 
children were certainly innocent: that as to the 

EY texts 
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e texts he had quoted, the former of them was a par- 
© ticular denunciation again{ the Jews, for the fin of 
« idolatry, of reliaquiſhing and hating their heavenly 
* King; and the latter was parabolically ſpoken, and 
rather intended to denote the certain and neceſſary 
* conſequences of fn, than any judgment againſt it. 
© But to reprefent the Almighty as avenging the fins 
of the guilty on the innocent, was indecent, 1f not 
e blaſphemous, as it was to repreſent him acting a- 
© gainit the firſt principles of natural juſtice, and a- 
* gainſt the original notions of right and wrong, 
© which he himlelf had implanted in our minds: by 
« which we were to judge, not only in all matters 
« which were not revealed, but even of the truth of 
© revelation itſel*, le ſaid, he knew many held the 
© ſame principles with the Captain on this head ; but 
© he was himſelf firmly convinced to the contrary, 
© and would provide in the ſame manncr for this 
© poor infant, as if a legitimate child had had the 
© fortune to have been found in the ſame place.“ - 
While the captain was taking all opportunities to 
preſs theſe and ſuch like arguments, to remove the 
little foundiing from Mr, Allworthy's, of whoſe 
fondneſs for him he began to be jealous, Mrs. Debo— 
rah had made a diſcovery, which, in its event, 
threatened at leaſt to prove more fatal to poor Tom- 
my, .than all the reaſonings of the captain. 

Whether the inſatiable curioſity of tins good wo- 
man had carried her on to that buſineſs, or whether 
ſhe did it to confirm herſelf in the good graces of 
Mrs. Blifil, who, notwithſtanding her outward be- 
haviour to the foundling, frequently abuſed the in- 
fant in private, and her brother too for his fondneſs 
to it, I will not determine; but ſhe had now, as ſhe 
conceived, fully detected the father of the iound- 
ling. ä | 

Now, as this was a diſcovery of great conſequence, 
it may be neceſſary to trace it from the fountain-head, 


We ſhall therefore very minutely lay open thoſe pre- 
vious 
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vious matters by which it was preduced: and for | 
that purpoſe, we ſhall be obliged to reveal all the fe- } 
crets of a little family, with which my reader is at“ 
preſent entirely unacquainted, and of which the (s- 
nomy was fo rare and extraordinary, that I fear it 
will ſhock the utmoſt credulity of many married } 
perſons, | 55 


CHA . 


The deſcription of a domeſtic government, founded upon 
rules directiy contrary to thoſe of Ariſtotle. 
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Y reader may pleaſe to remember he hath been 
1 informed, that Jenny Jones had lived ſome 
years with a certain ſchoolmaſter, who had, at her . 
earneſt deſire, inſtructed her in Latin, in which, to I 
do juſtice to her genius, ſhe had ſo improved herſelf, 
that ſhe was become a better ſcholar than her ma- 
ſter. 
Indeed, though this poor man had undertaken a 
profeſſion to which learning muſt be allowed neceſ- 
ſary, this was the leaſt of his commendations. He 
was one of the beſt-natured fellows in the world, 
and was, at the ſame time, maſter-of ſo much plea- 
ſantry and humour, that he was reputed the wit of 
the country; and all the neighbouring gentlemen 
were ſo deſirous of his company, that, as denying 
was not his talent, he ſpent much time at their houſes, 
which he might, with more emolument, have ſpent 
in his ſchool. | | 
It may be imagined, that a gentleman ſo qualified 
and fo diſpoſed, was in no danger of becoming for- 
midable to the learned ſeminaries of Eaton or Weſt- 
miniſter, To ſpeak plainly, his ſcholars were divid- 
ed into two claſſes. In the upper of which was a 
young gentlleman, the ſon of a neighbouring 'ſquire, 
who, at the age of ſeventeen, was juſt entered into 
his ſyntaxis ; and in the lower was a ſecond ſon of 
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the ſame gentleman, who, together with ſeven pariſh 
boys, was learning to rcad and write. 

The ſtipend ariſing hence would hardly have in- 
dulged the ſchoolmaſter in the luxuries of life, had 
he not added to this office thoſe of clerk and barber, 
and had not Mr. Allworthy added to the whole an 
annuity of ten pounds, which the poor man received 
every Chriſtmas, and with which he was enabled to 
chear his heart during that ſacred feſtival. ; 

Among his other treaſures, the pedagogue had a 
wife, whom he had married out of Mr. Allworthy's 
kitchen, for her fortune, viz. twenty pounds, which 
ſhe had there amaſſed, | 

This woman was not very amiable in her perſon. 
Whether ſhe ſat to my friend Hogarth, or no, I will 
not determine; but ſhe exactly reſembled the young 
woman who is pouring out her miſtreſs's tea in the 
third picture of the Harlot's Progreſs. She was, be- 
ſides, a profeſt follower of that notable ſect founded 
by Xantippe of old; by means of which ſhe became 
more formidable in the ſchool than her huſband ; 
for, to confeſs the truth, he was never maſter there, 
or any where elſe, in her preſence, 

Though her countenance did not denote much natu- 
ral ſweetneſs of temper, yet this was perhaps ſome- 
what ſoured by a circumſtance which generally poiſons 
matrimonial felicity : for children are rightly called 
the pledges of love; and her huſband, though _ 
had been married nine years, had given her no ſuch 
pledges ; a default for which he had no excuſe, either 
from age or health, being not yet thirty years old, 
and, what they call a jolly, briſk, young man. 

Hence aroſe another evil, which produced no little 
uneaſineſs to the poor pedagogue, of whom ſhe main- 
tained ſo conſtant a jealouſy, that he durſt hardly 


| ſpeak to one woman in the pariſh; for the leaſt de- 


gree of | civility, or even correſpondence with any 
female, was ſure to bring his wife upon her back, 


and bis own, 
= In 
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In order to guard herſelf againſt matrimonial in- | | 
juries in her own houſe, as ſhe kept one maid-ſervant, | | 


the always took care to chuſe her out of that order of 
females, whoſe faces are taken for a kind of ſecurity 
for their virtue; of which number Jenny Jones, 
as the reader hath bcen before informed, was 
one. 
As the face of this young woman might be called 
pretty good ſecurity of the before mentioned kind, 
and as her behaviour had been always extremely mo- 
deſt; which is the certain conſequence of underſtand- 
ing in women; ſhe had paſſed above four years at . 
Mr. Partridge's, (for that was the ſchoolmaſter's name) 4. 
without creating the leaſt ſuſpicion in her miſtreſs, 
Nay, ſhe had been treated with uncommon kindnels, 
and her miſtreſs had permitted Mr. Partridge to give 
her thoſe inſtructions, which have been before com- 
memorated. | 
But it 1s with jealouſy, as with the gout : when 
ſuch diſtempers are in the blood, there is never any 
ſecurity againſt their breaking out; and that often 
on the ſlighteſt occaſions, and when leaſt ſuſ- 
peed. . 
Thus is happened to Mrs. Partridge, who had ſub- 
mitted four years to her huſband's teaching this young 
woman, and had ſuffered her often to negle& her 
work, in order to purſue her learning. For paſling 
by one day, as the girl was reading, and her maſter 
leaning over her, the girl, I know not for what rea- 
ſon, ſuddenly ſtarted up from her chair; and this 
was the firſt time that ſuſpicion ever entered into the 
head of her miſtreſs. | 
This did not, however, at that time, diſcover itſelf, 
but lay lurking in her mind, like a conccaled enemy, 
who waits for a reinforcement of additional frength, 
before he openly declares himſelf, and proceeds upon 
hoſtiſe operations; and ſuch additional ſtrength ſoon 
arrived to corroborate her ſuſpicion, For not Jon 
After, the huſþand and wife being at dinner, the mat- 
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ter ſaid to his maid, Da mihi aliquid potum; upon which 
the poor girl ſmiled, perhaps at the badneſs of the 
Latin, and when her miſtreſs caſt her eyes on her, 
 bluſhed, poſſibly with a conſciouſneſs of having 


laughed at her maſter. Mrs. Partridge, upon this, 


immediately fell into a fury, and diſcharged the 


trencher, on which ſhe was eating, at the head of 
poor Jenny, crying out, * You impudent whore, do 
6 you play ſuch tricks with my huſband before my 
© face?” and, at the ſame inſtant, roſe from her chair, 
with a knife in her hand, with which, moſt probably, 
ſhe would have executed very tragical vengeance, had 
not the girl taken the advantage of being nearer the 
door than her miſtreſs, and avoided her fury by run- 
ning away; for, as to the poor huſband, whether 
ſurpize had rendered him motionleſs, or fear (which 
is full as probable) had reſtrained him from ventur- 
ing at any oppoſition, he ſat ſtaring and trembling in 
his chair; nor did he once offer tu move or ſpeak, 
till his wife, returning from the purſuit of Jenny, 
made ſome defenſive meaſures neceſſary for his own 
preſervation ; and he likewiſe was obliged to retreat 
aſter the example of the maid. | 

This good woman was, no more than Othello, of 


2 diſpoſition 


© To make a life of jealouſy, 
And follow {till the changes of the moos 
With freſh ſuſpicions 


with her, as well as him, 


To be once in doubt, 
Was once to be reſolved' 


ſne therefore ordered Jenny immediately to pack up 
her alls, and be gone; for that ſne was determined 
ſhe ſhould not ſleep that night within her walls. 


Mr, Partridge had profited too much, by expe- 
Se. | rienxe 
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rience, to interpoſe in a matter of this nature. He 
therefore had recourſe to his uſual receipt of patience; 
for, though he was not a great adept in Latin, he 
remembered, and well underitood, the advice con- 
taincd in theſe words: 
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—— Leve fit, quod bene fertur onus.” 
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In Engliſh, A burden becomes lighteſt, when it is 
well borne.“ 


which he had always in his mouth, and of which, 
to ſay the truth, he had often occaſion to experience 
the truth. | 

Jenny offered to make proteſtations of her inno- 
cence; but the tempeſt was too high for her to be 
heard. She then betook herſelf to the bulmels of 
packing, for which a ſmall quantity of brown paper 
{uthced ; and, having received her fmall pittance of 
wages, ſhe returned home. 

The ſchoolmaſter and his conſort paſs'd their time 
unpleaſantly enough that evening; but ſomething or 
other happened belore the next morning, which 
a little abated the fury of Mrs. Partridge ; and the at 
length admitted her huſband to make his excuſes : 
to which ſhe gave the readier belief, as he had, in- 
ſtead of defiring her to recal Jenny, profeſſed a fatis- 
faction ia her being diſmiſſed, ſaying, ſhe was grown 
of little uſe as a ſervant, ſpending ail her time in 
reading, and was become, moreover, very pcit and 
obſtinate: for, indeed, the and her matter had lately 
had frequent diſputes in literature; in which, as 
hath been ſaid, ſhe was become greatly his ſuperior. 
This, however, he would by no means allow ; and, 
as he called her perſiſting in the right, obſtinacy, he 
began to hate her with no {mall inveteracy, 
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; Conzaining one of the moſt bloody battles, or rather duels, 


that were ever recorded in dom: eſt ic hijtory. 


"OR the reaſons mentioned in the preceding chap- 
ter. and {rom fome other matrimonial conceſ- 


ſions, well known to moſt huſtands, and which, 


ke the ſecrets of free-maſonry, ſhould be divulged 
to none who are not members of that honourable 
fraternity, Mrs. Parttidge was pretty well ſatisfied, 
that ſhe had condemned her bulband without cauſe, 
and endeavoured, by acts of kindnets, to make lim 
amends for her falſe ſuſpicion. Her paſhions were, 
indeed, equally violent, which ever way they in- 
clined : for, as ſhe could be extremely angry, fe 
could ſhe be aliogether us fond. 

But though theſe paſſions ordinarily ſucceed each 


other, and icarce twenty-four hovis ever paſſed in 


which the pedagogue wos net, in ſome degree, the 
object of both; yet, on extraordinary occaſions, when 
the paſſion of anger had raged very high, the remil- 
fion was uſually longer, and fo was the caſe at pre- 
ſent; for ſhe continued longer in a ſtate of aftability, 
after this fit of jealouly was ended, than her huſband 
had ever known before; and, had it not been for 
ſome little exerciſes, which all the followers of 
Xantippe are obliged to perform daily, Mr. Par- 
tridge would have enjoyed a perfect ſerenity ol ſeveral 
months. | 
Perfect calms at fea are always ſuſpected by the 


experienced mat iner to be the fare-runneis ofa Horm: 
and I know ſome perſons, who, without being ge- 


nerally the devotecs of ſuperſtition, are apt to appre- 
hend, that great and unuſual peace or tranquility, 
will be attended with its oppoſite, For which rea- 
ſoa the ancients uicd on ſuch accabens to facrifce 5 

| s ne 
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the goddeſs Nemeſis; a deity who was thought by] 


them to look with an invidious eye on human feli-þ P? 
licity, and to have a peculiar delight in overturn- . 
ting it. 

* we are very far from believing in any ſuch “ 0 
heathen goddeſs, or from encouraging any ſuperſti- 5 
tion, ſo we wiſh Mr. John Fr „or ſome other | 8 
ſuch philoſopher, would beſtir himſelf a little, in f 
order to find out the real cauſe of this ſudden tran- | * 
ſition from good to bad fortune, which hath been p 
fo often remarked, and of which we ſhall procced | 
to give an inſtance; for it is our province to relate 
facts, and we ſhall leave cauſes to perſons of much 
higher genius. 

Mankind have always taken great delight in know- 
ing and deſcanting on the actions of others. Hence 
there have been, in all ages, and nations, certain 
Places ſet apart for public rendezvous, where the 
curious might meet, and ſatisfy their mutual curioſity. 
Among theſe, the barbers ſhops have juſtly borne the 
pre-eminence, Among the Greeks, barbers news 
was a proverbial expreſſion ; and Horace, in one of 
his epiſtles, makes honourable mention of the Roman 
barbers in the ſame light, 

Thoſe of England are known to be nowiſe inferior 
to their Greek or Roman predeceſſors. You there 
ſee foreign affairs diſcuſſed in a manner little inferior 
to that with which they are handled in the coffees 
houſes; and domeſtic occurrences are much more 
largely and freely treated in the former, than in the 
latter. But this ſerves only for the men. Now, 
whereas the females of this country, eſpecially thoſe 
of the lower order, do aſſociate themſelves much 
more than thoſe of other nations, our polity would 
be highly deficient, if they had not ſome place ſet 
apart likewiſe for the indulgence of their curioſity, 
ſeeing they are in no way inferior to the other half 
of the ſpecies. 

In enjoying, therefore, ſuch place of n. 
| | | the 


lan felt. 


ny ſuch 
14 ſhop, the known ſeat of all the news; or, as it is vul- 


garly called, goſſi ping, in every pariſh in England. 


uperſti- 


C other 


ttle, in 
. females, was aſked by one of her neighbours, if ſhe 


n tran. 
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ught by the Britiſh fair ought to eſteem themſelves more hap- 


py than. any of their foreign ſiſters; as I do not re- 


verturn. member either to have read in hiftory, or to have 
ſcen in my travels, any thing of the like kind. 


This place then is no other than the chandler's 


Mrs. Partridge being one day at this aſſembly of 


had heard no news lately of Jenny Jones. To which 
Upon this, the other 


obliged to her for having turned Jenny away as ſhe 


Mrs. Partridge, whoſe jealouſy, as the reader well 


knows, was long ſince cured, and who had no other 


quarrel to her maid, anſwered boldly, ſhe did not 
know any obligation the pariſh had to her on that 
account; for ſhe believed Jenny had ſcarce leſt her 
equal behind her. * | 

No truly,” ſaid the goſſip, I hope not, though 
' I fancy we have ſluts enow too. Then you have 
« have not heard, it ſeems, that ſhe hath been brought 
© to bed of two baſtards; but as they are not born 


a here, my huſband, and the other overſeer, ſays, 


© we ſhall not be obliged to keep them.“ 

Two baſtards!' anſwcred Mrs. Partridge haſtily, 
© you ſurprize me. I don't know whether we muſt 
© keep them; but I am ſure they muſt have been be- 
« gotten here: for the wench hath not been nine 

months gone away.“ he. 

Nothing can be ſo quick and ſudden as the opera- 
tions of the mind, eſpecially when hope, or fear, or 
— to which the two others are but journey- 
men, ſet it to work. It occurred inſtantly to her, 


that Jenny had ſcarce ever been out of her own houſe, 
while ſhe lived with her. The leaning over the chair, 
the ſudden ſtarting up, the Latin, the ſmile, and 


many other things, ruſhed upon her all at once. The 


ſatisfaction 
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ſatisfaction her huſband had expreſſed in the deparq 
ture of Jenny, eppeated now to be only diilembled; 
again, in the ſame inſtant, to be real, and yet to con- 
firm her jealouly, as proceeding from fatiety, and af 
hundred other bad cauſes. In a word, ſhe was con- 
vinced of her huſband's guilt, and immediately left; 


the aſſembly in confuſion. 


As fair Grimalkin, who, though the youngeſt of 


the feline family, degenerates not in ferocity from 


the elder branches of her houſe, and though inferior 
in ſtrength, is equal in fierceneſs to the noble tyger! 
himſelt, when a little mouſe. whom it hath long twr-P 
mented in ſport, eſcapes from her clutches, for a 


while, frets, ſcolds, growls, ſwears; but if the trunk, 
or box, behind which the mouſe lay hid, be again 
removed, the flies like lightning on her prey, and, 
with envenomed wrath, bitcs, ſcratches, mumbles, 
and tears the little animal. 

Not with leſs fury did Mrs. Partridge fly on the 


poor pedagogue. Her tongue, teeth, and hands fell 


all upon him at once. His wig was in an initant torn 
from his head, his ſhirt from his back, and from his 
ſace deſcended five ſtreams of blood, denoting the 
number of claws with which nature had unhappily 
armed the enemy. | 


Mr. Partridge ated for ſome time on the defen- 


ſive only: indeed he attempted only to guard his 
face with his hands; but as he found that his anta- 
goniſt abated nothing of her rage, he thought he 
might, at leaſt, endeavour to diſarm her, or rather to 
contine her arms; in doing which, her cap fell off in 
the ſtruggle, and her hair being too ſhort to reach 
her ſhoulders, erected itſelf on her head; her ſtays 
likewiſe, which were laced through one ſingle hole 
at the bottom, ' burſt open, and her breaſts, which 
were much more redundant than her hair, hung 
down below her middle; her face was likewiſe 
marked with the blood of her huſband ; her teeth 
Snaſhed with rage; and fire, ſuch as ſparkles from 
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2 {mith's forge, darted from her eyes: ſo that, all 
together, this Amazomian heroine might have been an 


object of terror to a much bolder man than Mr. Par- 


tridge. N 

He had, at length, the good fortune, by getting 
poſſeſſion of her arms, to render thoſe weapons, 
which ſhe wore at the ends of her fingers, uſcleſs; 
which ſhe no {ooner perceived, than the ſoftneſs of 
her ſcx prevailed over her rage, and ſhe pret , ly 
diſſolved in tcais, which ſoon after concluded in 


a fit. 
That ſmall ſhare of ſenſe which Mr. Partridge had 


hitherto preſerved through this ſcene of fury, of the 


cauſe of which he wes hitherto ignorant, now ut- 
terly abandoncd him. He ran inſtantly into the 
ſtreet, hallooing out, that his wife was in the agonics 
of death, and beſeeching the neighbours to fly with 
Several good wo- 
men obeyed his fummons, who entering his houſe, 
and applying the v{ual remedies on ſuch occaſions, 
Mrs. Partridge was, at length, to the great joy of her 
hufband, brought to herſc}t, | 

As ſoon as ihe had a little recollected her ſpirits, 
and ſomewhat compoſed herfelt with a cordial, the 
began to inform the company of the manifold inju— 
Ties ſhe had received {from her huſband; who, ſhe 
iaid, was not contented to injure her in her bed; but, 
upon her upbraiding him with it, had treated her in 
the cruclleſt manner imaginable ; had torn her cap 
and hair from her head, and her ſtays from her body, 
giving her, at the fame time, ſeveral blows, the marks 
of winch ſhe ſhould carry to the grave, 

The poor man, who bore on his face many more 
viſible marks ef the indignation of his wife, ſtood in 
ſilent aſtoniſhment at this accuſation ; which the 
reader will, I beheve, bear witneſs for him, had 
greatly exceeded the truth: for indeed he had not 
ſtruck her once; and this ſilence being interpreted 
bo be a confeſſion of the charge, by the whom. 

they 
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they all began at once, una voce, to rebuke and reviſe 
him, repeating often, that none but a coward ever 
ſtruck a woman. 

Mr. Partridge bore all this patiently ; but when 
his wife appealed to the blood on her face, as an evi- 
dence of his barbarity, he could not help laying claim 
to his own blood, for fo it really was; as he thought 
it very unnatural, that this ſhould riſe up (as we are 
taught that of a murdered perion often doth) in ven- 
geance againſt him. 5 

To this the women made no other anſwer, than 
that it was pity it had not come from bis heart, in- 
ſtead of his face; all declaring, that if their huſbands | 
ſhould lift their hands againſt them, they would have 
their hearts bloods out of their bodies. 

After much ad monition for what was paſt, and 
much good advice to Mr. Partridge for his future be- 
haviour, the company, at length, departed, and left 
the huſband and wife to a perſonal conference toge- 
ther, in which Mr. Partridge ſoon learned the cauſe 
of all his ſufferings. | 


. 


C HAP. V. 


Containing much matter to exerciſe the judgment and re- 
fleftion of the reader. 


Believe it is a true obſervation, that few ſecrets 

are divulged to one perſon only ; but certainly, 
it would be next to a miracle, that a fact of this kind 
ſhould be known to a whole pariſh, and not tranſpire 
any farther. . 

And, indeed, a very few days had paſt, before the 
country, to uſe a common phraſe, rung of the ſchool- 
- maſter of Little Baddington, who was ſaid to have 
beaten his wife in the moſt cruel manner. Nay, in 
ſome places, it was reported he had murdered her; 
in others, that he had broke her azms; in 2 
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her legs; in ſhort, there was ſcarce an injury which 
can be done to a human creature, but what Mrs. 
| Partridge was ſomewhere or other affirmed to have 
received from her huſband. 
The cauſe of this quarrel was likewiſe variou 
ported; for, as ſome: people ſaid that Mrs. Partridge 
had caught her huſhand in bed with his maid, 1o - 
many other reaſons, of a very different kind, went 
abroad. Nay, ſome transferred the guilt.to the wife, 
and the jealouſy to the huſbaud. * 
Mrs. Wilkins had long ago heard of this quarrel; 
but, as à different cauſe from the true one had reach- 
ed her ears, ſhe thought pro 
the rather, perhaps, as the 
laid on Mr. Partridge; and his wife, when ſhe' was 
ſervant to Mrs. Allworthy, had in ſomething of- 
fended Mrs. Wilkins, who was not of. a very forgive - 
ing temper. . | 
But Mrs. Wilkins, whoſe eyes could ſee o 
a diſtance, and who could very well look 
a few years into futurity, had perceived a ſtrong like- 
lihood of Captain Blifil's being hereafter her maſter ; 
and, as ſhe plainly diſcerned, that the captain bore 
no great good-will to the little foundling, ſhe-fancied ' 
it would be rendering him an agreeable ſervice, if 
| ſhe could make any diſcoveries that might leſſen the 
affection which Mr. Allworthy 
tracted for this child, and Which gave viſible: unea- 
fineſs to the captain; Who could not entirely conceal 
it even before Allworthy himfelf ; though his wife, 
who acted her part much better in public, frequently 
recommended to him her own example, of conniving 
at. the folly of her brother, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe at 
leaſt as well perceived, aud as much reſented as any 
other poſſibly could. 
Mrs. Wilkins hav 
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ng therefore, by accident, gotten - 
a true ſcent of the above ſtory, though long; after it 
had happened, failed not to ſatisfy herſelf thoroughly 
U the patticulars ; and then acquainted the ca 
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that ſhe had at laſt diſcovered the true ſather of the 
little baſtard, which ſhe was ſorry, ſhe faid, to fee 
her maſler loſe his reputation in the country by tak- 
ing ſo much notice of. 

The captain chid her for the concluſion of her 
ſpeech, as an improper aſſurance in judging of her 
maſter's actions: for if his honour, or his under- 
ſtanding, would have ſuffered the captain to make an 
alliance with Mrs. Wilkins, his pride would by no 
means have admitted it. And, to ſay the truth, there 
is no conduct leſs politic, than to enter into any con- 
federacy with your friend's ſervants, againſt their maſ- 
ter. For, by theſe means, you afterwards become the 
ſlave of theſe very ſervants, by whom you are con- 
ſtantly liable to be betrayed. And this confidera- 
tion, perhaps, it was, which prevented Captain Blifil 
from being more explicit with Mrs. Wilkins; or 
from encouraging the abuſe which ſhe had beſtowed 
on Allworthy. 

But though he declared no ſatisfaction to Mrs. Wil- 
kins at this diſcovery, he enjoyed not a little from 1t 
in his own mind, and reſolved to make the beſt ule 
of it he was able. = 

He kept this matter a long time concealed within 
his own breaſt, in hopes that Mr. Allworthy might 
hear it from ſome other perſon; but Mrs. Wilkins, 
whether ſhe reſented the captain's behaviour, or whe- 
ther his cunning was beyond her, and ſhe feared the 
diſcovery might diſpleaſe him, never afterwards 
opened her lips about the matter, 

I have thought it ſomewhat ſtrange, upon reflec- 
tion, that the houſfe-keeper never acquainted Mrs, 
Blifil with this news, as women are more inclined to 
communicate all pieces of intelligence to their own 
ſex, than to ours. The only way, as it appears to 
me, of ſolving this difficulty, is, by imputing it to 
that diſtance which was now grown between the lady 
and the houſe-keeper: whether this aroſe from a jea- 
louſy in Mrs, Blifil, that Wilkins ſhewed too great a 
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reſpect to che foundling; for While ſhe was endea- 
vouring to ruin the liitle intant, in order to ingratiate 
herſelt with the captain, ſhe was every day more 
and more commending it before Allworthy, as his 
fondneſs for it every day encteaſed. This, notwith- 
ſtanding all the care ſhe took at other times to expreſs 
the direct contrary to Mrs, Blifil, perhaps offended 
that delicate lady, who certainly now hated Mrs. 
Wilkins; and though the did not, or pothbly could 
not, abſolutely remove her, from her place, ſhe 
found, however, the means of making her life very 
uncafy. This Mrs. Wilkins, at length, ſo reſented; 


that ſhe very openly ſhewed all manner of reſpect 


and fondneſs to little Tommy, in appolition to Mrs, 
Blifil. | 

The captain, therefore, finding the ſtory in danger 
of periſhing, he at laſt took an opportunity to reveal 
it himſelf. | 

He'was one day engaged with Mr. Allworthy in a 
diſcourſe on charity: in which the captain, with great 
learning, proved to Mr. Allworthy, that the word 


Charity, in ſcripture, no where means beneficence, 
or generoſity. 


- 


The Chriſtian religion, he ſaid, was inſtituted for 
much nobler purpoſes, than to enforce a leſſon 
« which many Heathen philoſophers had taught us 
long before, and which, though it might, perhaps, 
© be called à moral virtue, favoured but little of that 
« ſublime chriſtian-like difpoſxion, that vaſt eleva- 
« tion of thought, in purity approaching to angelic 
perfection, to be attained, expreſſed, and felt only 
dy grace. Thoſe (he ſaid) came nearer to the ſcrip- 
eture- meaning, who underſtood by it candour, or 
the forming of a benevolent opinion of our bre- 
é thren, and paſſing a favourable judgment on their 
e actions; a. virtue much higher, and more extenſive 
© in its nature, than a pitiful diſtribution of alms, 
« which, though we would never ſo much prejudice, 
or even ruin our families, could never reach many'; 
hs 1 whereas 
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« Whereas charity, in the other and truer ſenſe, might 
© be extended to all mankind.” 
He ſaid, + Conſidering, who the diſciples were, it 
© would: be abſurd to conceive the doctrine of gene- 
© rolity, or giving, alms,. to have been preached to 
© them. And, .as- we could not well imagine this 
« doQrine-ſhould be preached by its divine author to 
men who could not practiſe it, much leſs-ſhall we 
think it underſtood ſo by thoſe who can practiſe it; 
©. and-do not. | | $1091 
But though; continued he, there is, Lam afraid, 
4. little merit in theſe benefactions; there would, 1 
e muſt confeſs, be much pleaſure in them to a good 
mind, if it was not abated by one conſideration... 
© I mcan that we are liable to be impoſed upon, 
and to confer our choiceſt favours often on the un- 
«- deſerving, as you muſt own was your caſe in your 
© bounty to that worthleſs fellow Partridge: for two 
or three ſuch examiples. muſt greatly leſſen the in- 
ward ſatisfaction, which a good man would other- 
* wile find in generoſity; nay, may even make him 
© timorous- in beſto wing, leſt he ſhould be guilty of 
6- ſupporting vice, and encouraging the wicked; a: 
* crime of a very black dye, and for which it will 
© by no means be a ſufficient excuſe, that we have 
not actually intended ſuch an encouragement”; un- 
© leſs we have uſed the utmoſt caution in chuſiag the 
objects of our beneficence. A conſideration Which, 
I make no doubt, hath greatly checked the liberality. 
1 of many a. worthy and pious man.“ | 
Mr. Allworthy anſwered, *- He could not diſpute 
6. with the captain in Greck language, and therefore 
© could: ſay nothing, as to the true ſenſe of the Word 
. which is tranſlated Charity; but that he had always 
© thought it Was interpreted to conſiſt in action, and: 
«that giving alms. cenſtituted at leaſf one branch of 
© that virtue. . . 5 
As- to the meritorious! part, he ſaid, he readil 
S8 * 
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merit of barely diſcharging a duty, which he ſaid, 
let the word Charity have what conſtruction it 
would, it ſuficiently appeared to be from the Whole 


tenor of the New Teſtament ? And as he thought 


it an indiſpenſable duty, enjoined both by the 
Chriſtian law, andÞy the law of Nature itfelf ; ſg 
was it withal ſo-pleaſant, that if any duty cculd be 
ſaid to be its own reward, or to pay us while we 
were diſcharging it, it was this. 5 

To confels the truth, ſaid he, there is one degree 


. * 


of generoſity, (of charity 1 would have called it) 


which ſeems to have ſome fhew of merit, and that 


is, where from a principle of benevolence, and 
Chriſtian love, we beftow on another what we 


the 
ſome part of them, by giving what even our own 
neceſſities cannot well ſpare. This is, I think, me- 
ritorious ; but to reheve our brethren only with 
our ſuperfluities; to þe'charitable (1 muſt uſe the 
word) rather at the expence of our coffers than 
ourſelves ; to fave ſeveral families from miſery ra- 
ther than hang up an extraordinary picture in our 
houſes, or gratify any other idle, ridiculous vanity, 
this ſeems to be only being Chriſtians, nay in- 
deed, only being human creatures. Nay, I will 
venture to go er, it is being in ſome degree 
epicures: for what could the greateſt epicure wiſh 
rather than to eat with many mouths inſtead of 
ope ? which I think may be predicated of any one 
who knows that the bread of many is owing to 
his own largeſſes.. : = 2s 
As to the apprehenſion ef beftowing bounty on 


ſuch as may hereafter prove unworthy objects, be- 


cauſe many have proved ſuch; ſurely it can never 
deter a good man from generoſity : I do not think 
a few or many examples of ingratitude can juſtify 
a man's hardening his heart againſt the diſtreſſes of 


his ſellow-creatures-; nor do I believe it can ever 
E 3 have 
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have ſuch effect on a truly benevolent, mind. No- 
thing leſs than a, perſuaſion of univerſal depra- 
vity can lock up the charity of a good man ; and 
this per ſuaſion muſt lead him, I think, either into 
atherſm, or enthuliaſm ; but ſurely it is unfair to 
argue ſuch univerſal depravity from a few-vicious 
individuals; nor was this; I believe, ever done by 
man, who upon ſearching his own mind found one 
certain exception the general rule, He then con- 
cluded by aſking, « Who that Partridge was, whom 
© he had called a worthleſs fellow ?? 

© I mcan, ſaid the captain, Partridge the barber, 
+ the ſchoolmaſter, what do you call him? Partridge, 
the father of the little child which you found in 
© your bed,” 
Mr. Allworthy expreſt great ſurprize at this ac- 
count, and the captain as great at his ignorance of it: 
for he ſaid, he had known it above a month, aud at 
length recollected with much difficulty, that he was 
told it by Mrs. Wilkins, 
Upon this, Wilkins was immediately ſummoned, 
who having confirmed what the captain had ſaid, 
was by Mr. Allworthy, by and with the captain's 
advice, diſpatched to Little Baddington, ta inform 
herſelf of the truth. of the fact: for the captain ex- 
preſt great diſlike at all haſty procecdings in criminal 
matters, and faid he would by no means have Mr, 
Allworthy take any reſolution either to the prejudice 
of the chiid, or its father, before he was ſatisfied that 
the latter was guilty ; for though he had privately ſa- 
tisfied himſelf of this from one of Mr, Partridge's 
neighbours, yet he was too gencrous to, glve any ſuch 
evidence to Mr, Allworthy, $ | . 
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The trial of Partridge, the ſchoolmaſter, for incontinency ; 
the evidence of his wife ; a ſhort reflection on the ur. 
dom of our law; with other grave matters, which thoſe 


will like beſt who underſtand them moſt, 


T may be wondered, that a ſtory ſo well known, 
1 and which had furniſhed ſo much matter of con- 
verſation, ſhould never have been mentioned to Mr. 
Allworthy himſelf, who was perhaps the only perſon 
in that country who had never heard of it. 

To account in ſome meaſure for this to the reader, 
I think proper to inform him, that there was no one 
in the kingdom leſs-intereſted in oppoſing that doc- 
trine concerning the meaning of the word Charity, 
which hath been ſeen in the preceding chapter, than 
our good man. Indeed, he was equally entitled to 
this virtue in either ſenſe; for as no man was ever 
mote ſenſible of the wants, or more ready to relieve 
the diſtreſſes of others; ſo none could be more ten- 
der of their characters, or ſlower to believe any thing 
to their difadvantage. _ Y 

Scandal, therefore, never found any acceſs to his 
table: for, as it hath been long ſince obſerved, that 
you may know a man by his companions; ſo I will 
venture to ſay, that by attending to the converſation 
at a great man's table, you may ſatisfy yourſelf of his 
religion, his politics, his taſte, and indeed of his 
entire diſpoſition ; for though a tew odd fellows will 
utter their own ſentiments in all places, yet much the 
greater part of mankind have enough of the courtier 
to accommodate their converſation to the taſte and in- 
clination of their ſuperiors, 

But to return to Mrs. Wilkins, who having execu- 
ted her commiſſion with great diſpatch, though at 
litteen miles diſtance. brought back ſuch a confirma- 
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tion of the ſchoolmaſter's guilt, that Mr. Allworthy 
determined to ſend for the criminal, aud examine 
him viva voce, Mr. Partridge, therefore, was ſum- 
moned to attend, in order to his defence (if he could 
make any) againſt his accuſation. | 

F ee before Mr. Allworthy him- 
ſelf, at Paradiſe-Hall, came as well the ſaid Par- 
1 with Anne his wife, as Mrs. Wilkins, his ac- 
cuſer. 
And now Mr. Allworthy being ſeated in the chair 
of juſtice, Mr. Partridge was brought before him. 
Having heard his accuſation from the mouth of Mrs, 
Wilkins, he pleaded, Not guilty, making many ve- 

. | 


hement proteſtatjons of his innocence. 
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modeſt apology for being obliged to ſpeak the truth 
againſt her huſband, related all the circumſtances 
with which the reader hath already been acquainted ; 
and at laſt concluded with her huſband's confeſſion 
of his guilt. ” | b 
| Whether ſhe had forgiven him or no, I will not 
venture to determine: But it is certain, ſhe was an 
unwilling witneſs in this cauſe, and it is probable, 
from certain other reaſons, would never have bcen 
brought to depoſe as ſhe did, had not Mrs, Wilkins, 
with great art fiſhed all out of her, at her own houſe, 
and had ſhe not indeed made promiſes in Mr. All- 
worthy's name, that the puniſhment of her huſband 
ſhould not be ſuch as might any wiſe affect his fa- 
mily. 

* {till perſiſted in aſſerting his innocence, 
though he admitted he had made the above-men- 
tioned confeſſion ; which he however endeavoured to 
account for, by proteſting that he was forced into it 
by the continual importunity ſhe uſed, who vowed, 
that as ſhe was ſure of his guilt, ſhe would never 
leave tormenting him till he had owned it, and faith- 
fully promiſed, that in ſuch caſe, ſhe would never 
mention it to him more. Hence, he ſaid, he had 


beea induced falſely to confeſs himſelf guilty, _ 
4 | : 
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Mrs. Partridge was then examined, who, after a 
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he was innocent; and that he believed he ſhould 
have confeſſed a murder from the ſame motive. 

Mrs. Partridge could not bear this imputation with 
patience ; and having no other remedy, 1n the pre- 
{ent place, but tears, ſhe called forth a plentiful al- 
ſiſtance from them, and then addreſſing herſelf to Mr. 
Allworthy, ſhe ſaid, (or rather cried) * May it 
* pleaſe your worthip, there never was any poor 
© woman ſo injured as I am by that baſe man: for 
© this is not the only inſtance of his falſhood to me. 
© No, may it pleaſe your worſhip, he hath injured my 
© bed many's the good time and often. I could have 
put up with his drunkenneſs and neglect of his bu- 
« tinels, 1f he had not broke one of the ſacred con- 
« mandiments, Beides, if it had been out of doors, 


I had not mattered it ſo much; but with my own 


« ſervant, in my own houſe, under my own roof; 
to deſile my own chaſte bed, which to be ſure he 
hath with his beaſtly ſtinking whores, Yes, you 
villain, you have defiled my own bed, you have ; 
and then you have charged me with blocking you 
into owning the truth. It is very likely, an't pleaſe 
your worſhip, that I ſhould 6uifock him.——I have 
marks enow about my body to ſtew of his cruelty 
to me. If you had been a man, you villain, you 
would have [corned to injure a woman in chat 
manner. But you an't hait a man, you know it,— 
Nor have you been half a huſband to me. You 
need run after whores, you need, when I'm ſure—-- 
And ſince he provokcs me, I am ready, an't pleatt 
your worſhip, to take my bodily oath, that I iounc 
them a-bed together. What, you have forgot, I 
luppoſe, when you beat me into a fit, and made 
the blood run down my forehead, becauſe I oniy 
civilly taxed you with your adultery ! But I cap 
prove it by all my neighbours. You have almoſt 
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broke my heart, you have, you have.“ | 


Here Mr. Alworthy interrupted, and begged her 
be paciſied, promiſing her that ſhe ſhould have juit!ce; 
| E 5 | 1 
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then turning to Partridge, who ſtood aghaſt, one half 
of his wits being hurried away by ſurprize, and the 
Other half by fear, he faid, he was forry to ſee there 
was. ſo wicked a man in the world. He aſſured him 
that his prevartcating and lying backward and for. 
ward was a great aggravation of his guilt; for which, 
the only atonement he could make, was by confeſſion 
and repentance. He exhorted him, therefore; to 
begin by immediately confeſſing the fact, and not to 
oo in denying what was fo plainly proved againſt 
im, even by his own wife. | - 

Here, reader, I beg, your patience a. moment, 
while I make a.juſt compliment to the great wiſdom. 
and fagacity of our law, which refuſes.to admit the 
evidence of a wife for or againſt her huſband. This, 
fays a certain learned author, who, I believe, was. 

never quoted before in any but a law-book, would 
be the means of creating an eternal diſſention between 
them. It would, indeed, be the means of much per- 
Jury, and of much whipping, fing, impriſoning, 
tranſporting, and hanging. | | | 

Partridge ſtood à while ſilent, till being bid to 
peak, he faid, he had already ſpoken the truth, and 
appealed:to Heaven for his innocenee, and laſtly, to 
the. girl herſelf, whom he deſired his. worſhip imme- 
diately to ſend for; for he was. ignorant, or at leaſt 
pretended to be ſo, that ſhe had left that part of the 
country. 

Mr. Allworthy, whoſe natural love of juſtice, joined 
to his coolneſs of temper, made him always a moſt 
patient magiibate in hearing all the witneſſes which 
an accuſed: . could produce in his defence, 
agreed to defer his final determination, of this matten, 
till the arrival of Jenny, for whom. he immediately 
diſpatched a meſſenger; and then having recommend- 
ed peace hetween. Partridge and his wife, (thought he 
addreſſed himſelf chiefly to the wrong per fon) he ap- 
Pointed: them: to attend again the third: day ; —_— 
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had ſeat Jenny a whole day's journey from his own 
houſe. | 
At the appointed. time the parties all aſſembled, 
when the meſſenger returning brought word, that 
Jengy was not to be found: for that ſhe had left her 
habitation a few days before, in company with a re- 


cruiting officer. 


Mr. Allworthy then declared, that the evidence of 
fuch a ſlut, as ſhe appeared to be, would have de- 
{ſerved no credit; but he ſaid he could not help think- 
ing, that had ſhe been preſent, and would have de- 
clared the truth, ſhe pit have confirmed what fo 
many circumſtances, together with his own confeſ- 
fon, and the declaration of bis wife, that ſhe had 
caught her huſband in the fact, did ſufficiently prove. 
He therefore once more exhorted Partridge to con- 
feſs; but he ſtill avowing his innocence, Mr. All- 
worthy declared himſelf ſatisſied of his guilt, and that 
he way too bad a man to receive any encouragement 


from him. He therefore deprived him of his annuity, 


and recammended repentance to him, on account of 
another world, and induſtry to maintain himſelf and 
his wife in this. | 
There were not, perhaps, many more unhappy 
Perſons than poor Partridge. He had loft the beſt 


part of his income by the evidence of his wife, and 


yet was daily upbraided by her for having, among 
other things, been the occaſion of depriving her of 
that benefit: but ſuch was his fortune, and he was 
obliged to ſubmit to it. 

Though I called him poor Partridge in the laſt pa- 


ragraph, I would have the reader rather impute that 
_ epithet to the compaſſion of my temper, than con- 


ceive it to be any declaration of his innocence. Whe- 

ther he was innocent or not, will perbaps appear 

hereafter ; but if the hiſtoric muſe hath entruſted me 

with any ſecrets, I will by no means be guilty of diſ- 
covering them till ſhe ſhall give me leaye. | 

Here, therefore, the reader muſt ſuſpend his curi- 
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ofity. Certain it is, that whatever was the truth of 
the caſe, there was evidence more than ſufficient to 
convict him before Allworthy; indeed much lefs 
would have ſatisfied a bench of juſtices on an order 
of baſtardy ; and yet, notwithſtanding the poſitive- 


neſs of Mrs. Partridge, who would have taken the 


lacrament upon the matter, there is a poſſibility that 
the ſcoolmaſter was entirely innocent: for though it 
appeared clear, on comparing the time when Jenn 
departed from Little Baddington, with that of her de- 
livery, that ſhe had there conceived this infant, yet it 
by no means followed, of neceſſity, that Partridge 
muſt have been its father: for, to omit other parti- 
culars, there was in the ſame houſe a lad near eighteen, 
between whom, and Jenny, there had ſubſiſted ſuf- 
ficient intimacy to found a reaſonable ſuſpicion ; and 
yet ſo blind is jealouſy, this circumſtance never once 
entered into the head of the enraged wife. o 
Whether Partridge repented or not, according to 


Mr. Allworthy's advice, is not fo apparent. Cer- 


tain it is, that his wife repented heartily of the evi- 
dence ſhe had given againſt him; eſpecially when ſhe 
tound Mrs. Deborah had deccived her, and refuſed 
to make any application to. Mr. Allworthy on her 
behalf. She' had however ſomewhat better ſucceſs 
with Mrs. Blifil, who was, as the reader muſt have 
perceived, a much better tempered woman ; and very 
kindly undertook to ſolicit her brother to reſtore the 
annuity. In which, though good nature might have 
ſome ſhare, yet a ſtronger and more natural motive 
will appear in the next chapter. 


Theſe ſolicitations were nevertheleſs unſucceſsful ; 


for though Mr. Allworthy did not think, with ſome 
late writers, that mercy conſiſts only in puniſhing 
offenders; yet he was as far from thinking that it js 


proper to this excellent quality to pardon great cri- 


minals wantonly, without any reaſon whatever. = 


doubtfulneſs ofthe fact, or any circumſtance of mit- 


gation, Was. never diſregarded; but the petitions of 
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truth of an offender, or the interceſſions of others, did not in 
Tent to the leaſt affect him. In a word, he never pardoned, 
ch lefs becauſe the offender himſelf, or his friends, were un- 
2 order willing that he ſhould be puniſhed. ' 
ofitive. Partridge and his wife were therefore both obliged 
en the to ſubmit to their fate; which was indeed ſevere 
ty that enough: for ſo far was he from doubling his induſtry 
ugh it on the account of his leſſened income. that he did in 
Jenny a manner abandon himſelf to deſpair ; and as he was 
er de- | by nature indolent, that vice now encreaſcd upon 
yet 1t him, by which meays he loſt the little ſchool he had; 
ridge ſo that neither his wife nor himſelf would have had 
Parti- any bread to cat, had not the charity of ſome good 
teen, chriſtian interpoſed, and provided them with what 
ſuf. was juſt ſuthcient for their ſuſtenance. | 

and As this ſupport was conveyed to them by an un- 
once known liand, they imagined, and ſe, I doubt not, 

will the reader, that Mr, Allworthy himſelf was their 

? to ſecret benefactor; who, though he would not openly 
-er= encourage vice, could yet privately relieve the di- 
vi- ſtreſſes of the vicious themſelves, when theſe became 
ſhe too exquiſite and diſproportionate to their demerit. 
ſed In which light, their wreichedneſs appeared now 10 
ww. Fortune hericlf; for ſhe at length took pity on this 
eſs miſerable couple, aud conſiderably leſſened the 
ve Wretched ſtate of Partridge, by putting a final end 
2 to that oſhis wiſe, who ſoon after caught the ſmall- 
1 pox and died. | | | 

e The juſtice which Mr. Allworthy had executed on 
Partridge, at firſt met with univerſal approbation; 


but no ſooner had he felt its confequences, than his 
neighbours began te relent, and to compathonate 
his caſe; and preſently after, to blame that as rigour 
and ſeverity, which they before called zuſtice, They 
now exclaimed againſt puniſhing in cold blood, and 
ſang ſorth the praiſes of mercy and forgiveneſs. | 
g Theſe cries were conſiderably increaſed by the 
death of Mrs. Partridge, which though owing to 
the diſtemper above: mentioned, which is no conſo- 
* qQurnce 
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quence of poverty or diſtreſs, many were not aſhamed 
to impute to Mr. Allworthy's ſeverity, or, as they 
now termed: it, cruelty. | | 

Partridge having.now-loſt his wife, his ſchool, and 
his annuity, and the unknown perſon having now 
diſcontinued the laſt mentioned charity, reſolved ty 
Change the ſcene, and left the country, where he was 
ia danger of ſtarving with «the univerſal compatlion 
l all his neighbours. 


CHAP. vn. 


extract from hatred; with a ſhort apology for thoſe 
$cople who overioet imperſections in their friends. 


FF HOUGH the captain had effectually demoliſhed 
poor Partridge, yet he had not reaped the har- 
_ veit he hoped for, which was to turn the foundling 
out of Mr. Allworthy's houſe. 
On the contrary, that gentleman grew every day 
Londer of little Tommy, as if he intended to counter- 
balance his ſeverity to the father with extraordinary 
fondneſs and affection towards the ſon. 
This a good deal ſoured the captain's temper, as 


generoſity: for he looked on all ſuch largeſſes to be 
Aiminutions of his own wealth. 23 
In this ve have ſaid, he did not agree with his 
wife; nor indeed in any thing elſe: for though an 
aflection placed on the underftanding is by many 
wile perſons thought more durable than that which 
is faunded on beauty, yet it happened otherwiſe in 
the preſent caſe, Nay the underſtandings of this cou- 
ple were their principal bone of contention, and one 
great cauſe of many quarrels, which from time to 
time aroſe between them; and which at laſt ended, 
on the ſide of the lady, ip a ſovereign contempt — 
| er 


A fhort ſtatcſ of that ſelicity which prudent couples nay 


Qi all tbe other daily inſtances of Mr. Allworthy's ' 
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aſhamed ber tafband ; and on the huſband's in an utter abhor- 
as they rence of his wife. 
As theſe had both exerciſed their talents chi efly in the 
ol, ang ſtudy of divinity, this was from their firſt acquaintance 
Ing now | the moſt.common topic of converſation between them. 
olved ty The captain, like a well bred man, had before mar- 
> he was riage always given up his opinion to that of the lady; 
paſliog | and this not in the clumſy aukward manner of a 
conceited blockhead, who, while he civilly yields to. 
a{uperior in an argument, is deſtrous of being ſtil l: 
known to think himſelf in the right. The captain 
on the contrary, though one of the proudeſt fellows. 
| in the world, ſo abſolutely yielded the victory to his. 
's may | antagoniſt, that ſhe, who had not the leaſt doubt of 


r theſe | his. ſincerity, retired always from the diſpute, with: 
an admiration of her own: underſtanding, and a love 
far his, | 

thed But though this complaiſance to one whom the 

* har. captain thoroughly deſpiſed, was not fo uneaſy to 


Jing him, as- it would have been, had any hopes of pre- 
fer ment made it: neceſſary to ſhe the ſame ſubmiſ- 


day ſion to a Hoadley, or to ſome ether of great reputa- 
ter- tion in che ſcience; yet even this coſt him too much- 
ary to be endured without fome motive, Matrimony. 
therefore having removed-all ſuch motives, he grew. 
as weary of this condeſcenſion, and began to treat tha 
ye * opinions of his wite with that haughtineſs and inſo- 
be lence, which none but thoſe. who deſerve ſome con» 
| - tempt themſelves. can beſtow, and thoſe only who 
Us deſerve no contempt can bear, 
an When the firſt- torrent of tenderneſs was over, 
yy and when, in the calm and long interval between the 
fits, reaſon began to open the eyes of the lady, and. 
n ſhe ſaw this alteration of behaviour in the captain, 
who at length anſwered all her arguments only with 
5 piſh and-pſhaw, ſhe was far from enduring the indig- 
> nity with a tame ſubmiſſion. Indeed it at firſt fo 


highly provoked her, that it might have produced 
ſome tragical event, had it not taken a 3 
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leſs turn, by filling her with the utmoſt comtempt 


tor her huſbaud's underſtanding, which ſomewhat 
qualified her hatred towards him; though of this 
likewiſe ſhe had a pretty moderate ſhare. | 

The captain's hatred to her was of a purer kind: 
for as to any imperfections in her knowledge or un— 
derſtanding, he no more deſpiſed her for thei, than 
for her not being ſix feet high. In his opinion of the 
female ſex, he exceeded the moroſeneſs of Ariſtotle 
himſelf: he looked on a woman as on an animal ot 
domellic uſe, of ſomewhat higher conſideration than 
a cat, ſince her offices were ot rather more import- 
ance ; but the difference between theſe two was, in 
his eſtimation, ſo ſinall, that in his marriage con- 
tracted with Mr. Allworthy's lands ard tenements, 
it would have been pretty equal which of them he 
had taken into the bargain, And yet ſo tender was 
his pride, that it felt the contempt which his Wife 
now began to expreſs towards him; and this, added 
to the ſurfeit he had before taken of her love, created 
iu him a degree of diſguſt and abhorrence, perhaps 
hardly to be exceeded. 

One ſituation only of the married ſtate is excluded 
from pleaſure; and that is, a ſtate of indifference : 
but, as many of my readers, I hope, know what an 
exquiſite delight there is in conveying pleaſure to a 
beloved object, ſo ſome few, I am afraid, may have 
experienced the ſatisfaction of tormenting one we 
hate. It 1s, I apprehend, to come at this latter plea- 
ſure, that we ſee both ſexes often give up that caſe in 


marriage, which they might otherwiſe poſleſs, 


though their mate was never fo diſagreeable to them. 
Hence the wife often puts on fits of love and jealouſy, 
nay, even denies herſelf any pleaſure, to prevent and 
diſturb thoſe of her huſband ; and he again, in re- 
turn, puts frequent reſtraints on, himſelf, and ſtays 
at home in company which he diſlikes, in order to 
confine his wife to what. ſhe equally deteſts. Hence 
too mult flow thoſe tears which a widow * 
3 0 
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ſo plentifully ſheds over the aſhes of a huſband, with 
whom ſhe led a life of conſtant diſquiet and turbu- 
lency, and whom now ſhe can never hope to torment 
any more. 

But if ever any couple enjoyed this pleaſure, it was 


at preſent experienced by the captain and his lady. 


It was always a ſufficient reaſon to either of them 


to be obſtinate in any opinion, that the other had 


previouſly aſſerted the contrary. If the one propoſed 
any amuſement, the other conſtantly objected to it: 
they never loved or hated, commended or abuſed the 
fame perſon. And for this reaſon, as the captain 
looked with an evil eye on the little foundling, his 
wife began now to careſs it almoſt equally with her 
own child. | 

The reader will be apt to conceive, that this beha 
viour between the huſband and wife did not greatly 
contribute to Mr. Allworthy's repoſe, as it tended 


 ſolittle to that ſerene happineſs which he had pro- 


poſed to all three, from this alliance; but the truth 
is, though he might be a little diſappointed in his 
ſanguine expectations, yet he was far from being ac- 
quainted with the whole matter: for, as the captain 
was, from certain obvious reaſons, much on his 
guard before him, the lady was obliged, for fear of 


her brother's diſpleaſure, to purſue the ſame conduct. 


In fact, it is poſſible for a third perſon, to be very 
intimate, nay even to live long in the houſe, with a 
married couple, who have any tolerable diſcretion, 
and not even gueſs at the four ſentiments which they 
bear to each other; for though the whole day may 
be ſometimes too ſhort for hatred, as well as for love; 
yet the many hours which they naturally ſpend toge- 
ther, apart from all obſervers, furniſh people of to- 
lerable moderation, with ſuch ample opportunity for 
the enjoyment of either paſſion, that if they love, 
they can ſupport being a few hours in company, 
without toying. or if they hate, without ſpitting in 
each others faccs. ET IS , 
t 
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It is poſſible, however, that Mr. Allworthy ſaw 


nough to render him a lutle uneaſy ; for we are not 
always to conclude, that a wiſe man is not hurt, be- 
Cauſe he doth not cry out and lament himſelf, like 
thoſe of a childiſh or effeminate temper. But indecd 
It is poſlüble, he might ſee ſome faults in the cap. 
tain, without any uneaſineſs at all: for men of true 


wiſdom and goodneſs are contented to take perſons 


and things as they are, without complaining of their 
imperfections, or attempting to amend them. They 
can fee a fault in a friend, a relation, or an acquain- 
tance, without ever mentioning it to the partics 


themſelves, or to any others; and this often without 


the leaſt leſſening their affection. Indeed, unleſs great 
diſcernment be tempered with this overlooking diſpo- 
ſation, we ouyhtnever to contract friendſhip but with 
a degree of folly which we can deceive; for I hope 
my triends will pardon me, when I declare, I know 
none of them without a fault; and I ſhould be ſorry 
if I could imagine I had any friend who could not 
ſee mine. Forgiveneſs, of this kind, we give and 


demand in turn. It is au exerciſe of friendſhip, and, 
perhaps, none of the leaſt pleaſant. ' And this for- 


giveneſs we mult beſtow, without deſire of amend- 
ment. There is, perhaps, no ſurer mark of folly, 
than an attempt to correct the netural infirmities of 
thoſe we love. The fineſt compoſition of human 
nature, as well as the fineſt china, may have a flaw 
in it; and this, I am afraid, in either caſe, is equally 
incurable; though, nevertheleſs, the pattern may 
remain of the higheſt value. 

Upon the whole then, Mr. Allworthy certainly 
ſaw ſome imperfections in the captain; but, as this 
was a very artful man, and eternally upon his guard 
before him, theſe appeared to him no more than 
blemiſhes in a good character; which his goodneſs 


made him overlook, and his wiſdom prevented him 


from diſcovering to the captain himſelf. Very dif- 
ferent would have been his ſentiments, had he diſ- 
covered 


eove 
have 
cont 
this 
ſorc 
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covered the whole ; which perhaps, would, in time, 
have been the caſe, had the huſband and wife long 
continued this kind of behaviour to each other; but 
this kind fortune took effectual means to prevent, by 
forcing the captain to do that which rendered hun 
again dear to his wife, and reſtored all her tenderneſs 
and affection towards him. 


8 
- 


C HAP. VIII. 


A receipt to regain the lyſt affections of a wife, which 


hath never been known to fail in the moſt deſperate 


HE captain was made large amends for the un- 

pleaſant minutes which he paſſed in the con- 
verſation of his wife, (and which were as few as he 
could contrive to make them) by the pleaſant medi- 
tations he enjoyed? when alone. 

'hefe meditations were entirely employed on Mr. 
Allworthy's fortunc; for firit, he exe ciſed much 
thought in calculating, as well as he could, the exact 
value of the whole; which calculations he often ſaw 
occaſion to alter in his own favpur : and fecondly, 
and chiefly, he pleaſed himſelf with intended altera- 
tions in the houſe and gardens, and in projecting 
many other ſchemes, as well for the improvement of 
the eſtate, as of the grandeur of the place, For this 
purpoſe he applicd himſelf to the ſtudies of architec- 
fure and gardening, and read over many books on 
both theſe ſubjects; for theſe ſciences indeed, em- 
ployed his whole time, and formed his only amuſe- 
ment. He, at laſt, compleated a moſt excellent plan 
and very forry we are, that it is not in our power to 
preſent it to our reader, ſince even the luxury of the 
preſent age, I believe, Would hardly match it. It 
had, indeed, in a ſuperlative degree, the two prin- 
cipal ingredients which ſerve to recommend all muy 
MM G an 
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and noble deſigns of this nature; for it required an 
immoderate expence to execute, and a vaſt length of 
time to bring it to any-fort of perfection. The for. 
mer of theſe, the immenſe wealth of which the cap. 
tain ſuppoſed Mr. Allwarthy poſſeſſed, .and which 
he thought himſelf ſure of inheriting, promiſed very 
effectually to ſupply ; and the latter, the ſaundneſ 
of his own conſtitution; and his time of life, which 
was only what is called middle age, removed all ap- 
prehenſion of his nat living to acebmpliſn. 

Nothing was wanting to enable him to enter upon 


the immediate execution of this plan, but the death 


af Mr. Allworthy; in calculating which be had em- 
ployed much of his own algebra, beſides p g 


every book extant that treats of the value af Hives, 
reverſions, &c. From all which:he ſatiahed$inrlelt, 
that as he had every day a chance of thishappening, 
Jo had he more than an even chance gf 34s happening 
Within a few years. | . 

But while the captain was one lay buſied in deep 
contemplations of this kind, apc af the meſt un- 
lucky, as well as unſcaſonable accidents happen 
him. The utmoſt malice of fortune conlil, indeed, 
have contrivcd nothing ſo cruel, ſo mah & propos, ſo 
abſalutely deſtructive 40 all his ſchemes. In ſhort, 
not to keep the reader in long ſuſpence, juſt at the 
very inſtant when his heart was exulting in media - 


_ tions on the happineſs which would accrue:to-him - 
by Mr. Allworthy's death, he himſclf———dicd of an | 


apoplexy. | $5] 
Ekis unfortunately hefcl the captain as he was tak- 


Laing his evening-Walk by himſelf, ſo that no hady 
ans preſent to lend him any aſſiſtance, if andeed any 


J 
f 

Ii 
N 
; 

| 


aſſiſtance could have preſeryed him. Me took, there 


fore, meaſure of that propartion afdail, which was 
naw become adequate to all his future purpoſes, + 

De lay dead on —— 1 {ths' not a lixi 
Sample of the truth of that obſervation of Horace: 


+ 
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Tu ſecanda-marmora | 
. © Locas ſub ipſum funus: & ſepulchri 
6. Immemor, ſtruis domos.“ a ; 


Which ſentiment, I ſha!l thus give to; the Engliſh 
reader: Vou provide the nobleſt materials for 
building, when a pick-ax and a ſpade are only 
neceſſary; and build houfes of five hundred by a. 


hundred. ſect, forgetting-that of fax by two.“ 4 


EAR I, 
I proof of the inſattibility of the foregoing receipt, in ti 


luamentat ions of the widbw; with other. ſuitable decora- 


o 


in ide true ſtel e. 


M* Aliworthy, his ſiſter, and snother lady, were 
1.1 aſſembled at the accuſtonied hour in t ſup- 
per-room, where having waited a conſiderable time 
tbnger than uſual; Mr. Allworthy firſt declared, lie 


rations of death, fuck as phyſicians, &r. and an epitap 


' begin to grow uneaſy at the captain's ſtay; (for he 


Was always moſt punctual at his meals), and gave 
orders. tliat the bell ſhould be rung without the doors, 


and eſperialh/ towurds ttioſe walks which the captain 
uns wontto-uſe, | | 


An thefe' finrttiots.-ptoving ineffectual, (for the 
captain Had; by petverſe. accident, betaken himſelf - 


| 16/4 new wall that evening) Mrs. Blifil declared flie- 


way Acttouſly frightened. Upon which the other 
lady, who was one of her moſt intimate acquain- 
umee, atid-whio/well:-knew the true flate of · her affec- 
tiens;- crideavoured'all ſnie could to pacify her; tel- 
ligg her To be ſure ſhe could not help being un- 
enſy; but that ſe ſhould hope the belt}; that, per- 
heaps; the ſweetneſs off the evening had enticed the 
enptain to go farther than his uſual walk; or he 
; | | might . 
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might be detained at ſome neighbour's. Mrs. Rliffl 
anſwered, No; ſhe was ſure ſome accident ha be. 
fallen hinj 2 for that he would never ſtay out without 
ſending her word, as he muſt know how uneaſy it 
would make her.. The other lady, having no other 
arguments to uſe, betock zetſelf to the entreaties 
uſual on ſuch occaſions, and begged her not to 
frighten, herfelf, for it might be of very ill conſe 
guence to her own health; and, filling out a very 


large glaſs of. wine, adviſed, and at lait prevailed 


with, her to drink it. 

Mr. Allworthy now returned into the parlour ; 
for he had been himſelf in ſearch after the captain, 
His countenance ſufficiently ſhewed the conſternation 


he was under, which, indeed, had a good. deal de- 
_.Prived him of ſpeech ; but as grief operates variouſſy 


on ditferent minds, ſo the ſame apprehenſion. which 
depreſſed his voice, elevated that of Mrs, Blifil. She 


no began to bewail herſelf in very bitter terms, and 
floods of tears accompanied her lamentations, which 


the lady, her companion, declared ſhe could not 
blame; but, at the ſame time, diſſuaded her from 
indulging ; attempting to moderate the grief of her 
friend, by philoſophical obſervations on the many 


{appointments to which human life is daily ſubje&, 


which, ſhe ſaid, was a ſufficient conſideration to fore 
tify our minds againſt any accidents, how ſudden or 
terrible ſoever. She ſaid, her brother's example 
ought to teach her patience,” who, tho' indeed he 


'eould not be ſuppoſed as much concerned as herſelf, 
yet was, doubtleſs, very uncalſy, though his reſigna- 


tion to the Divine Will had reſtrained his grief within 
due bounds, En Re 2 

Mention not my brother,” ſaid Mrs. Bliſil, I alone 
am the object of your pity. What are the terrors 
of friendſhip to what a wife feels on {theſe occa- 


bim— I {ball never ſee him more. Here a torrent 


7 64615) of 


. 


ſions? O he is loſt! Somebody hath murdered | 
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of tears had the ſame conſequence with what the ſup- 
preſſion had occaſioned to Mr. Allworthy, and ſhe 
remained ſilent. a | 

At this interval, a ſervant came running in, out of 
breath, and cried out, The captain was found ;? 
and, before: he could proceed farther, he was fol- 
lowed by two more, beaiing the dead body betwecn 
them. | 
Here the curious reader may obſerve another di- 
verſity in the operations of grief: for as Mr. All- 
worthy had been before ſilent, from the cauſe which 
had made his filter vociferous; ſo did the preſent 
ſight, which drew tcars from the gentlemans put an 
entire ſtop to thoſe of the lady; who firſt gave a vio- 
lent ſcream, and preſently after fell into a fit. 

The room was ſoon full of ſervants, ſome of 
whom, with the lady viſitant, were employed in 
care of the wife; and others, with Mr. Allworthy; 
aſſiſted in carrying off the captain to a warm bed, 
where every method was tried, in order to receive 
him to life. : | 
And glad ſhould we be, could we inform the 
reader, that both theſe bodics had been attended 
with equal ſucceſs; for thoſe who-undertook. the 
care of the lady, ſucceeded fo well, that, after the fit 
had continued a decent time, ſhe again revived, to 
their great ſatisfaftion ; but as to the captain, all ex- 
periments of bleeding, chafing, dropping, &c. proved 
ineffectual. Death, that inexorable judge, had paſſed 


ſentence on him, and refuſed to grant him a reprieve, 


* 


Dr. Y\ and Dr. Z: 


tho' two doctors who arrived, and were fee'd at one 
and the ſame inſtant, were his council. | 
. Theſe two doors, whom to avoid any malicious 
applications, we ſhall diſtinguiſh by the names of 
Having felt his pulſe; to wit, 
Dr., X. his right arm, and Dr. Z. his left, both 
agreed that he was abſolutely dead; but as to the 


diſtemper, or cauſe of his death, they differed-; Dr, 


T. hold- 
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V. holdihg that he had died of an apoplexy; and Dr. 


Z. of. an epilepſy. 


Hence aroſe a diſpute between the learned men, 
in Which each delivered the reaſons of their ſeveral 


opinions. Theſe were of ſuch equal force, that they 
ſerved both to confirm either doctor in his own ſen- 


timents, and made not the leaſt impreſſion. on his 


adverſary. | 


To ſay the truth, every phyſician almoſt, hath . 


his favourite diſeaſe, to which he aſcribes all the 


victories obtained over human nature. The gout, 
the rheumatiſm, the ſtone, the gravel, and the con- 
ſumption, have all their ſeveral patrens in the facul-. 


ty; and none more than the nervous fever, or the 
fever on the ſpirits. Aud here we. may account for 
thoſe diſagreements in opinion, concerning the cauſe 


of a patient's death, which ſometimes occur between 
the moſt learned of the college; and which have 
1 ſurprized that part of the world who have 


een ignorant af the fact we have above aſleited. 


The reader may, perhaps, be ＋ Nl in. 


ſtead of endeavouring to revive the patient, the 
learned gentlemen ſhould fall immediately into a 


difpute on the occaſion of his death; but in reality, 
all ſuch experiments had been made before their 
arrival: for the captain was put into a warm bed, 
had his veins ſcarified, his- forchead chafed, and all 


forts of ſtrong drops applied to his lips and noſtrils. 


The 3 therefore, finding themfelves an 
in every thing they ordered; were at a lofs 
bow to employ that portion of time whieh it is uſual . 
and decent to remain for theit fee, and were there! 
fore neceſſitated to find *ſoie: ſubje& or other for 


ticipate 


diſcourſe ;* and what: could more naturally prefe! 
itſelf ' than that beſote mentioned p 


Our doctors Were about to take their leave, when - 


Mr. Allworthy, having given over the captain, and 


acquieſced in the Divine Will, began to. cnyquire af- 


r 


enquire after her healtn. 


ter his ſiſter, whom he deſixed, them ta viſit before 


their departure. Lie Hit ents 
This lady was now recovered of her fit, and to uſe» 
the common phraſe, as well as could be expected 
for one in her condition. The doors, therefore, 
all previous ceremonies being complied with, as this 
was a new patient, attended, according to: deſire, and 
laid hold on each of her hands, as they had: before 
done on thoſe of the corple. ee ii 
The caſe of the lady was in the other extreme from 
that of her huſband; for, as he was paſt all the aſſiſ- 
tance of phyſic, ſo, in reality, ſhe required none. 
There is nothing more unjuſt than the vulgar op- 
nion by which phyſicians are miſrepreſented as friends 


to death. On the contrary, I believe, if the numben 


* 
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of thoſe who recover by phyſic, could be dppoſed ta 


that of the martyrs to it, the former would rather ex- 
ceed the latter. Nay, ſome are fo cautioys on this 
head, that, to avoid a poſſibility of killing the pa- 
tient, they abſtain from all methods of curing, and 
preſcribe nothing but what can neither do good nor. 
harm. I have heard ſome of theſe, with great gra- 
vity, deliver it as a maxim, That nature ſhould be 
left to da her own work, while the phyſician ſtands 
Aby, as it were, to clap her on the back, and en- 
courage her when ſhe doth well.“ 


$0 little then did our doctors delight in death, that 


they diſcharged the corpſe after a ſingle fee bur 
they-were not ſo diſguſted with their living patient : 
concerning whoſe caſe they immediately agreed, and 
fell to preſcribing with great diligence. 

. g as the lady had, at firſt, perſuaded her 
phyficians to believe her ill, they had now, in re- 
turn, perſuaded her to believe herſelf ſo, I will not 
determine; but ſhe continued a whole month with 
all the decorations of iekneſs. During this time ſhe 
was viſited by phyficians, attended by nurſes, and 
received conſtant meſſages from her acquaintance, a 
| At 
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' Ntiength the detent time for Nckniefs and immb- 
derate grief being expired, the doctors were dif. 
wltarged, and the ay Hegen to fee com wy being 
adered only from What ſhe was be , by that q 
ectour of ſadneſt in which ſhe Kid Areſſed h her perſon | 
and ovuntenance; ' Is 
a ng rey move e end wight, — 
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zukent care to preſerve His: — by the following 

which was written by a man of as great ge- 

nius as integriry, and one who s well knew 
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kontatving the moſt memorable fran /acrions which paſſed 


in the amily 4 Mr. Allworthy, Jrom the time when, 
Tommy ones arrived at the age of fourteen, till he at- 


8 tained 217 of nineteen. In this book the reader 


may pick u 
ehuldren. - 


E 
ſome hints concerning the education of 


CHAP 1. 
. Containing little, or nothing. 


2 F 
1 


HE reader will be pleaſed to remember, that at 


. f the beginning of the ſecond book of this hi- 


ſtory, we gave him a hint of our intention to pals 
over ſeveral large periods of time, in which nothing 
happened worthy of being recorded in a chronicle o 
this kind. WY 

In ſo doing, we do not only conſult our own dig+ 
nity and caſe, but the good and advantage of the rea- 
der: for , beſides, that by theſe means we prevent 
him from throwing away his time, in reading either 


without pleaſure or emolument, we give him, at 


all ſuch ſeaſons, an opportunity of 'employing that 


wonderful ſagacity, of which he is maſter, by filling. 


up thefe vacant fpaces of time with his own conjec= _ 
tures; for which purpofe, we have taken care to qua- 

Uify him in the preceding pages. | 
| for inſtance, what reader but knows that Mr. All- 


worthy felt, at firſt, for the loſs of his friend, thoſe: 


emotions of grief, "which, on ſuch occaſians;, enter 
into all men whoſe hearts are not compoſed; of flint, 
or their heads of as ſolid materiats ? Again, what 
yeader doth not know, that philoſophy and religion, 
ip; time, moderated, and at laſt extinguiſhed wis 
og F a grief ? 


404 Tas, HISTORY or 


| grief ? The former of theſe teaching the folly and va · 


nity of it, and the latter correcting it, as unlaw ful, 
and at the ſame time aſſuaging it, by raiſing future 
hopes and aſſurances,” which enable a ſtrong and re- 


ligious mind to take leave of a friend, on his death - 


bed, with little leſs indifference than if he was pre- 
paring for a Tong journey; and, indeed, with little 
leſs hope of ſeeing him again 
Nor can the judicions reader be at a greater loſs ba 
account of Mrs. Bridget Blifil, who, he may be aſ- 
ſured, conducted herſelf through the whole'feaſowin 
which grief is to make its appearance on the outſide 
of the body, with the ſtricteit regard to all the rules 
of cuſtom and decency, ſuiting the alterations of her 
countenance to the ſeveral alterations of her habit: 
for as this changed from weeds to black, from black 
to grey, from grey to white, ſo did her countenance 
change from diſmal to ſorrowful; from forrowful to 


. fad, and from fad to {erious, till the day came in 
which ſhe was allowed to return to her former fere- 


N 235 2 

We have mentioned theſe two as examples only of 
the taſk which may be impoſed on readers ot the 
loweſt claſs. Much higher and harder exerciſes of 
judgment and penetration may reaſonably be expected 
rom the upper graduates in criticiſm. Many nota- 


ble diſcoveries will, I doubt not, be made by ſuch, 


of the tranſaftions which happened in the family of 


our worthy man, during all the years which we have 
thought proper to pafs over: for though nothing 


| Worthy of a place in this hiſtory occurred within that 


period; yet did feveral incidents happen, of equal 
1mportance with thoſe reported by the daily and 


weekly hiſtories of the age, in reading which, great 


52 — — 


numbers of perſons conſume a conſiderable part of 


their time, very little, I am afraid, to their emolu- 


4 


ment. Now, in the conjectures here propoſed; ſome 
df the moſt excellent faculties of the mind may be 
employed to much advantage, ſince it is a more uſe- 
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Ful capacity to be able to ſoretell the actions of men, 

in any circumſtance, from their characters, than to 

judge of their charafters from their actions. The for- 
er, I own, cquares the greater ,penctration ; but "2 
| | 


maybe accompliſhed by , true ſagacuy, with no lefs 
certainty than the latter. LS i Cad Ty ARODe TR 
As we are ſenſible that much the greateſt part of 
our readers are very eminently poſſeſſed of th's qua- 
lity, we have left them a, ſpace of twelve years to 
'exert it in; and ſhall now bring forth our hero, at 
about fourteen years of age, not queſtioning that 
many have been long impatient to be introduced te 

His acquaintancgde. | | 
? 1 i 


Cans +4 bo ee 


The hero of this great hiftory appears with very bad omeng, 

A little tale, of fo Low a hind, that ſome may think 

it not worth thetr notice. A word or two concerning a 

Squire, and more relating to a gamt-keeper, and a 
„ Jehooimaſter, ICS | 0 . 


py A” we determined when we firſt fat down to 


— 


; write this hiſtory, to flatter no man, but to 
guide our pen throughout by the directions of truth, 
we are obliged to bring our hero on the ſtage in 2 
much more diſadvantageaqus manner than we could 
wiſh ; and to declare honeſtly, even at his firſt ap- 
.Pearance, that it was the univerſal opinion of all Mr, 
Allworthy's family, that he was certainly born to be 
banged. 5 17 „ 
Iadeed, I am ſorry to ſay, there was too much 
xeaſon for this conjecture; the lad having, from his 
earlieſt years, diſcovered a propenſity to many vices, 
and eſpecially to one, Which hath as direct a ten- 
dency as any other to that fate, which we have juſt 
now obſerved to have been rophetically denounced 
agaialt him, He had been already ebw ted of "EW 
OT Z . is 
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is thus expreſſed in Engliſh, * 
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robberies, viz. of robbing an orchard, of ſtealing a 
duck out of a farmer's yard, and of picking Maſter 
SET TITS, 
The vices of this young man were, moreover, 
heightened Dy the diſadvantageous light in which 
they appeared, when oppoſed to the virtues of Maſter 
Bli6), his companion; a youth of fo different a caſt 
from little Jones, that not only the family, but all 
the neighbourhood reſounded his praiſes. He was, 
indeed, aJad of remarkable diſpoſition; ſober, diſcreet, 


and a beyond his age: qualities which gained 
en 


him the love of every one who knew him, whilſt 
Tom Jones was univerſally diffiked; and many 57. 
reſſed their wonder that Mr. Allworthy would fn — 
Er ſuch a lad to be educated with his nephew, leſt the 
morals of the latter ſhould be cerrupted by his ex- 
ample. 5 . 
An incident which happened about this time, will 
ſet the character of theſe two la@&s more fairly before 
ede reader, than is in the power of the 
longeſt diſſer tation. 5 
Tom Jones, who, bad as he is, muſt ſerve for the 
hero of this hiſtory, had only one friend among all 
the ſeryants of the family; for as to Mrs. Wilkins 
the had long ſince given hi n up, and was perfectly 
reconciled to her miſtreſs. This friend was the game- 
keeper, a fellow of a looſe kind of diſpoſition, and 
who was . thought not to entertain much ſtricter no- 
tions concerning the difference of meum and tuum 
than the young gentleman himſelf. ' And hence this 


„ 


friendſhip gave occaſion to many ſarcaſtical remarks 


among the domeſtics, moſt of which were either pro- 
verbs before, or- at leaſt are become ſp now; and 
indeed the wit of them all may be comprifed in that 
ſhox; Latin proverb, © Foſciter feſt, which 1 think 

You may know him 
by the company he keeps.” _ ae SR 
To fay the truth, ſome of that atrocious wicked- 


= 


examples, 


nels in Jones, af which we haycjaſt mentioned three 


w 
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ſmart, but the w blame; Þ 
1 10 his lot, on the following occaſ Len. by 
Contiguous to Mr. Allworthy's eſtate, was, the 
manor of one of thoſe ben. men, who 55 * — N 


preſervers of the 2. Rog Ae der of m 
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ſuch heatheniſh ſuperſtitiop. . 

I have. indeed a much 5555 er opinion of this. 5 
of meg. than is Tn by fome, as I tag takg them 
to anſwer the order of 1 and the good purpo- 
ſes for which they Wat or Wo in à more 
manner than many others Now, as H Horace t 
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dy the two 


1 


Vin deny but that thoſe {quires fulfil this end of their 


3 "Ss ve Dube - | 
Title, Jones went ohe day a-ſhooting with the 
'game-keeper, when, Happening to ſpring a covey of 
ridges near the border of that manor, over 
Which Fbrtune, to fulfil the wife purpoſes of Na- 
ture, had planted one of the 'game conſumers, the 
Pirds fle into it, and were marked (as it is called) 
| ſportſmen; in ſome furze-buſhes, about 
two or three hi 
3 *- TT 2 | 
Mr. Allworthy had given the fellow ſtrict orders, 
on pain of forte | 


were leſs rigid in this matter, than on the lord of 


this manor. With regard to others indeed theſe 


orders had not been always very ſcrupulouſly kept; 
but as the diſpoſition of the gentleman with whom 


the partridges had taken ſanctuary, was well known, 


the game-keeper had never yetattempted to invade 
Bis territories. Nor had he done it now, had not 
the younger ſportſman, who was exceſſively eager 
to purſue the flying game, over perſuaded him; 


« Þut Jones being very importunate, the other, who 


Was himſelf keen enough after the ſport, yielded to 


his perfuaſHons, entered the manor, and ſhot one of 
the partridg es. ee 
The gentleman himſelf was at that time on horſe- 
back, at a little diſtance from them ; and hearing the 
n go off, he immediately made towards the place, 


and diſcovered poor Tom : for the game-keeper had 


Jeapt into the thickeſt part of the furz-brake, where he | 


had happily concealed himſelf. | 

The gentleman having ſearched the lad, and found 
the partridge upon him, denounced great vengeance, 
ſwearing he .would cn Mr. Allworthy. He 
Was as good as his word; for he rode immediately 


to his houſe, and complained of the treſpaſs on his 
manor, in as high terms, and as bitter language, 1 
— | ; 4 N > | 1 


undred paces beyond Mr. Allworthy's 


ee eiting his place, never to treſpaſs 
on any of his neighbours: no more on thoſe who 
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if his houfe had been broken open, and the moſt 
valuable furniture ſtole out of it. He added, that 
ſome other perſon was in his company; though he” 


| could not difcover kim; for thit'two guns had been 


diſcharged #moſt in the ſameinftant. ' And, ſays he, 
« we have found only this partridge, hut the Lord 
© knows what miſchief they have done.” © 

At his return home, Tom was preſently convened? 
before Mr. Allworthy. He owned the fact, and l- 
ledged no other excuſe but what was really true, viz," 
that the covey was ofiginally ſprung in Mr. All. 
worthy's own manor. | ina iS, 
Tom was then jnterrogated who was with bim, 
which Mr. Altworthy declared” he was refolved to“ 
know, acquainting the culprit with the circum flance 
of the two guns, which had been depoſed by the 


ſquire and both his fervants ; hut Tom ſtoutiy per- / 


ſilted in aſſerting that he was alone: yet, to ſay the 
truth, he heſitated alittle at firſt, which would have 


confirmed Mr. Allworthy's belief, had What the 
. fquire and his ſervants ſaid wanted any further con- 


fir mation. | | oy 
The game-keeper being a ſuſpected perſon, was 
now ſent for, and the queſtion put to Him; bat he, 
relying on the promiſe which Tom had made him, 
to take all upon himſelf, very reſolutely denied be- 
ing in company with the young gemleman, or in- 
deed having him the whole afternoon. - 5 
Mr. All worthy then turned towards Tom, with 
more than ufual anger in his countenance, and adviſed 


him roconfels Who was with him; repeating, that he 


was reſolved to know. The lad, however, ftill 


maintained his reſolution, and was difmifſed with' 


much wrath by Mr. Allworthy, who told him; he 


mould have to the next morning to confider atm 


when he ſhould be queſtioned by another perſon, an 

m another manner. 1 My 
Poor Jones ſpent a very melancholy night, and the 

more ſo, as he was without liis uſual companion; for 
3 F 5 Maſter 
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. Maſter Blifil was gone abroad on a viſit with his mo. 


ther, Fear of the puniſhment he was to ſuffer, was 


on this occaſion his leaſt evil; his chief anxiety being, 


leſt his conſtancy ſhould fail him, and he ſhould be 
brought to betray the game-keeper, whoſe ruin he 


S % 


knew muſt now be the conſequence. n 
Nor did the game-keeper paſs his time much better. 


He had the ſame apprehenſions with the youth ; for 


| haſe honour he had likewiſe a much tenderer regard 
than for his ſkin. _ Ho 
In the morning, when Tom attended the reverend 
Mr. Thwackum, the perſon to whom Mr. Allworthy 


had committed the inſtruction of the two boys, he 


had the ſame queſtions put to him by that gentleman, 
which he 442%, nth aſked the evening before, to which 
he returned the ſame anſwers; The conſequence of 
this was ſo ſevere a whipping, that it poſſibly fell 
little ſhort, of the. torture with which confeſſions are 
in ſome countries extorted from criminals. 
Tom bore this puniſhment with great reſolution; 
and though his maſter aſked him between every ſtroke, 
whether he would not confeſs, he was contented to 


he flead rather than betray his friend, or break the 


promiſe he had made. 


The game-keeper was now relieved from bis 
anxiety, and Mr. Allworthy himſelf began to be 


concerned. at Tom's ſufferings : for, beſides that Mr. 


Thwackum, being highly enraged that he was not 
able to make the boy ſay what he himſelf pleaſed, had. 

carried his ſeverity much beyond the good man's in- 
tention, this latter began now to ſuſpe@ that the | 


ſquire had been miſtaken ; which his extreme eager- 
neſs and anger ſeemed to make probable; and as for 
what, the ſervants had ſaid in confirmation of their 
maſter's account, he laid no great ftreſs upon that. 
Now,.as cruelty. and injuſtice were two ideas, _ of 
which Mr. Allworthy could by no means ſupport the 
conſciouſneſs a ſingle moment, he ſent for Tom, and 
afier many kind and friendly exhortations, ſaid, * 1 


am 


to the experiment. He ſaid, t 
enough already, for concealing the truth, even if he 
Was guilty, ſeeing that he could have no motive but 
' a miſtaken point of honour for ſo doing. 
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am convinced, my dear child, that my ſuſpicions 
have wronged you; I am ſorry that you have been 


© ſo ſeverely puniſhed on this account. And at 
laſt gave him a little horſe to make bim amends; a- 


gain repeating his ſorrow for what had pam. 
.'- Tom's guiltnow flew in his face more than any ſeve- 


rity could make it. He could more eaſtty bear the laſhes 
of Thwackum, than the generoſity of Allworthy. The 


tears burſt from his eyes, and he fell on his knees, 
crying. Oh! Sir, you are too good to me. Indeed, 


you are. Indeed, 1 don't deſerve it.. And at that 


very inſtant, from the fulneſs of his heart, had almoſt 


betrayed the ſecret; but the good genius of the game- 


'keeper ſuggeſted to him what might be the conſe- 
5 — to the poor fellow, and this conſideration 


caled his lips. 


Thwackum did all he could to difuade Allworthy 
from ſhewing any compaſſion or kindneſs to the boyy 


ſaying, He had perſiſted in an untruth ;*/ and gave 


ſome hints, that a ſecond whipping might probably 
bring the matter to light,” © © 5 


But Mr. Allworthy 2 reſuſed 7 conſent 
e boy had ſuffered 


Honour! cry'd Thwackum with ſome warmth, 


mere ſtubbornneſs and obſtinacy! can honour teach 
dad any one to tell a lie, or can any honour exiſt indepen- 
dent of religion? 1 5 4 | 


This diſcourſe happened at table when dinner was 


. 1 ended; and there were preſent Mr. Allworthy, 


r. Fhwackum, and = third gentleman, who now 


entered into the debate, and whom, before we pro- 
* ceed any farther, we! ſhall briefly introduce to our 
reader's acqusintan tete. 


fe, 7 "$2 = i 8 
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The charaier of. Mr. Square the Phil. 7 — and of 
7 


Mr. Tkroac lum the divine; with 4 
uz name of this gentleman who had then re- 

1 fided ſome time at Mr. Allworthy's houſe, 
was Mr: Square. His natural parts were not of the 


#ir{t rate, but he had greatly improved them by a 
Jearned education. He was deeply read in the an- 


ute conceri. 


o 


tients, and a profeſt maſter of all the works of Plato 


and Ariſtotle. Upon which great madels he h 
Principally form'd himſelf, ſometimes according wit 
the opinion of the one, and ſometimes with that of 
be other. In morals he was a profeſt Platoniſt, and 
an religion he inclined to be an Ariſtotelian. 

But mn he had, as we have ſaid, formed his 
morals on the Platonic model, yet he perfectly agreed 
with the opinion of Ariſtotle, in conſidering that great 
nian rather in the quality of a philoſopher or a ſpe- 


<ulatiſt, than as a legiflator. This ſentiment he cax- : 


ried a great way; indeed, ſo far, as to regard all 
virtue as matter of theory only. This, it is true, he 
never affirmed, as I have heard, to any one; and 

et upon the leaſt atttention to his conduct, I cannot 
help thinking, it was his real opinion, as it will perfect- 


ly reconcile ſome contradictions, which might other- 


wiſe appear in his character. ; 
This gentleman and Mr, Thwackum ſcarce ever 
met without a [di{putation ; for their tenets were, 


indeed, diametrically oppoſite to each other. Square 


held human nature to be the perfection of all virtue, 
and that vice was a deviation from our nature in the 
ſame manner as deformity of body is. Thwackum, 
on the contrary, maintained that the human mind, 
fince the fall, was nothing but a ſink of iniquity, till 
FART 6-1 = purified 
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purified and. redeemed by grace, In one point only 
they agreed, which was, in all their diſcourſes on 
morality never to mention the word Goodneſs. The 
favourite phraſe of the former was“ the natural beau- 
$ ty of virtue; that of the latter was the? divine power 
t of grace The former mcaſured all actions by the 
© upalterable rule of right,” and the * eternal fitneſs of 
* things ;* the latter decided all matters by autha- 
rity: but, in doing this, he always uſed the ſcrip- 
tures and their commentators, as the lawyer doth his 
Coke upon Lyttleton, where the comment is of equal 
authority with the text. 3 N 
After this ſhort introduction, the reader will be 
pleaſed to remember, that the parſon had concluded 
his ſpeech with. a triumphant queſtion, to which he 
had apprehended no anſwer, viz, Can any honour 
exiſt independent on religion? +4 
Io this Square anſwered, that it was impoſſible to 
diſcourſe ;philoſophically concerning words, till their 
meaning was firſt eſtabliſhed ; that there were ſcarce 
any two words of a more vague and uncertain ſigni- 
_ fication, than the two he had mentioned : for that 
there were almoſt as many different opinions con- 
cerning honour, as concerning religion. But,“ ſays 
he, if by honour you mean the true natural beauty 
ol virtue, I will maintain it may exiſt independent 
of any religion whatever. Nay, (added he) you 
© yourſelf will allow it may exiſt independent of all 
of but one; ſo will a Mahometan, a Jew, and all 
the maintainers of all the different ſects in the 
© world.” | e 
Thwackum replied, This was arguing with the 
uſual malice of all the enemies to the true church. 
He ſaid, be doubted not but that all the infidels and 
hereticks in the world would, if they_could, confige 
Honour to their own abſurd errors, and dampable de- 
ceptions: * But honour,” ſays. be, * is not therefore 
- + manifold, becauſe there are many abſurd opimyops 
abox it ; nor is religion manifold, becauſe thepe 


. 
© are various ſects and hereſies in the world. When . 
* I mention religion, I mean the Chriſtian religion; I "5 ; 

© 'and not only the Chriſtian religion, but the Pro- 2%" 


* teſtant religion; and not only the Proteſtant reli. preſc 
© gion, but the church ol England. And, when I 
mention honour, I mean that mode of divine grace 

<© which is not only conſiſtent with, but dependeat ; 
upon, this religion; and is confiſtent with, and de- Un 
"pendent upon, no other. Now to ſay that the ho- : 


.* nour I here mean, and which was, I thought, all 
the honour I could be ſuppoſed to mean, will up- 
© hold, much leſs dictate, an untruth, is to aſſert an P 
abſurdity too ſhocking to be conceived.” | 
II I purpoſely avoided,” ſays Square, drawing a 
* concluſion which I thought evident from what I 
© have ſaid; but if you perceived it, I am ſure you 
have not attempted to anſwer it. However, to 
drop the article of religion, I think it is plain, 
from what you have ſaid, that we have different 
+ ideas of honour ; or why do we not agree in the 
'« fame terms of its explanation? I have aſſerted, 
that true honour and true virtue are almoſt ſynony- 
"'« mous terms, and they are both founded on the un- 
*( alterable rule of right, and the eternal fitneſs-of 
things; to which an untruth being abſolutely re- 
« 2 5 and contrary, it is certain that true honour 
cannot ſupport an untruth. In this, therefore, 
think we are agreed; but that this honour can be 
's faid to be founded on religion, to Which it is 
. — if by religion be meant any poſitive 
law 3 | 5 
I agree, anſwered Thwackum, with great 
Warmth, with a man who aſſerts honour to be |: 
antecedent to religion! — Mr. Allworthy, did 1 | 
Hie was proceeding, When Mr. All worthy inter- 
f poſed, telling them very coldly, they had both miſ- 
_ * taken his meaning; for that he had ſaid nothing of 
ue honour,—lt is poſſible, however, he would = 
| A FE STI | 15 ve 
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have eaſily quicted the diſputants, who were grow- 
ing equally warm, had not another matter now fallen 
| out, Which put a final end to the converſation at 

reli. preſent. es + ke | 


en I 3 
race e | ; 
deat > CLOSET ICE LF» 1 
de. W Containing a neceſſary apology for the author; and a child- 
ho. iſh incident, which perhaps requires an apology lite. 
all wiſe, N „ | TIFF | 
Ip» | | | 
an B I proceed farther, I ſhall beg leave to 
| | obviate ſome miſconſtructions, into which the 
"2 | zeal of ſome few readers may lead them; for I 
| would not willingly give offence to any, eſpecially 
G7 to men who are warm in the cauſe of virtue or re- 
0 ligion- | ED 92 5 8 . 8 
3 1 hope, therefore, no man will, by the groſſeſt 
t miſunderſtanding, or perverſion, of my meaning, 
J miſrepreſent me, as endeavouring to caſt any ridicule 


on the greateſt perfections of human nature; and 
which do, indeed, alone purify and ennoble the 
heart of man, and raiſe him above the biute creation. 
This, reader, I will venture to ſay, (aud by how 
much the better man you are yourſelf, by fo much 
the more will you be inclined to believe me) that 1 
would rather have buried the ſentiments of theſe two 
perſons in eternal oblivion, than have done any in- 


- 


Jury to either of theſe glorious cauſes. 1 
On the contrary, it is with a view to their ſervice 
that I have taken upon me to record the lives and ac- 
tions of tWo of their falſe and pretended champions. 
A treacherous friend is the moſt dangerous enemy; 
and I will ſay boldly, that both Religion and Virtue 
have received more real diſcredit from hypocrites, 
than the wittieſt profligates'or infidels could ever caſt 
upon them : nay farther, as theſe two, in their puri- 
ty, are rightly called the bands of civil ſociety, and 
- are indeed the greateſt blefſings; ſo when 2 


„ 
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and corrupted with fraud, pretence and affectation, 
they have become the worſt of civil curſes, and have 
enabled men to perpetrate the moſt cruel miſchieſs 
on their own ſpecies. | 
Indeed, I doubt not but this ridicule will in ge- 
neral be allowed; my chief apprehenſion is, as many 
true and uit ſentiments often came from the mouths. 
of theſe, perſons, leſt the whole ſhould be taken to- 


gether,” and I ſhould: be conceived to ridicule all 
alike. * Now the reader will be pleaſed to conſider, 


that as neither of theſe men were fools, they could 
not be ſuppoſed to have holden none but wrong prin- 


. and to have uttered nothing but abſurdities; 
N | 


at. injuſtice, therefore, muſt I have done to their 
characters, had I ſelected only what was bad, and 


how horridly wretched and maimed mult their argue . 


ments have appeared! | 
pon the whole, it is not religion or virtue, but 
the want of them, which is here expoſed, Had not 
Thwackum too much neglected virtue, and Square 
religion, in the compoſition of their ſeveral ſyſtems ; 
and had not both utterly diſearded all natural good- 
neſs of heart, they had never been repreſented as the 
objects of deriſion in this hiſtory ; in which we will 
ROW proceed. | 5 
This matter, then, which: put an end to the debate 
mentioned in the laſt chapter, was no other than a 


quarrel between Maſter Blifil and Tom Jones, the con- 


ſequence of which had. been a bloody noſe to the 
former ; for though Maſter Blifil, notwithſtanding. 
he was the younger, was in ſize above the other's. 
match, yet Tom was much. his Tuperior at the noble 
art of -boxing.. 


Tom, however, cautioufly avoĩdeq; all engagements 


with that youth : for, beſides that Tommy Jones was 
an, inoffenſiye lad amidſt all his zuery, and re- 
fi ayes Slifil, Mr. Thwackum being always the 
ec 


deter him. 


| : But 


end of the latter, would have been ſufficient to- 


. F 
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But well ſays a certain author, No man is wiſe at 
1 all hours: it is therefore no wonder that a boy is 
iel not ſo. A difference ariſing at play between the two 
3 I lads, Maſter Blifil called Tom a © beggarly baſtard.” 
Upon which the latter, who was ſome what paſſion- 
_ ate in his diſpoſition, immediately cauſed thatphe- 


wid nomenon in the face of the former, Which we have 
— above remembered. e, 

all Maſter Blifil now, with his blood running from 
r. bis noſe, and thetcars galloping after from his eyes, 
ö 1 appeared before his nncle, and the tremendous 
4 Thwackum : in which court an indictment of aſſault, 
15 battery, and wounding, was inflantly preferred 
25 a gainſt Tom; who in his excuſe only pleaded the 
1 provocation, which was indeed all the matter 

that Maſter Blifil had omitted. ET ee 
It is indeed poſſible, that this circumſtance might 


have eſcaped his memory; for in his reply, he po- 
ſitively inſiſted, that he made uſe of no ſuch appella- 
tion ; adding, * Heaven forbid ſuch naughty words 
-© ſhould ever come out of his mouth.” | | 
Tom, though againſt all form of law rejoined in 
affirmance of the words. Upon which | Maſter Bli- 
fil faid, It is no wonder. Thoſe who will tell one 
© fib, will hardly ſtick at another. If I had told my 
©* maſter ſuch'a wicked fib as ou have done, 1 
© ſhould be aſhamed to ſhew my face.“ 4 
What fib, child ” cries Thwackum pretty eagerly. 
© Why, he told you that nobody was with him a 
' © ſhooting-when he killed the partridge ; but he 
knows, {here he burſt into a flood of tears) yes, 
© he knows; for he confeſſed it to me, that Bl 
Jack the game-keeper was there. Nay, he ſaid, 
© Les you did, — deny it if you can, That you 
© would not have confeſſed the truth, though maiter - 
| © had cut you to pieces. bs — 
At this the fire flaſhed from Thwackum's eyes; 
and he cried out in triumph: Oh ho! This is your 
s miſtaken notion of honour ! This is the boy who 
= | : wan 
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* was not to be whipped again !' But Mr. Allwor. ſs 


thy, with a more gentle aſpect, turngd towards the 
lad, and ſaid, © Is this true, child? how came yay 
to pexſiſt ſo obſtinately in a falſhood ? / 

Tom ſaid, He ſcorned a lie as much as any one; 
£ but he thought his honour engaged him to act as he 


6 


did: for he had promiſed the poor fellow to conceil 

* him ; which' he ſaid, he thought himſelf farther o- 

- + bligedto, as the game-keeper had begged him not to 
go into the gentleman's manor, and had at laſt gone 


'* himſelf in compliance with his perſuaſions.”. He ſaid, 


this was the whole truth of the matter, and he 
would take his oath of it; and concluded with 


very paſſionately begging Mr, Allworthy „to have, 
compaſſion on the poor fellow's family, eſpecially 


© as he himſelf had been only guilty, and the other 
had been very difficulily prevailed on to do what 


+ he did. Indeed, Sir, faid he, . it could hardly | 


pe called a lie that I told; for the poor fellow was 
entirely innocent oſ the whole matter. I ſhould 


© have gone alone after the-birds; nay, I did goat. 


4 firſt, and he only followed me. to prevent more 
miſchief. Do, pray, Sir, let me be puniſhed ; take 


my little horſe away again; but pray, Sir, for- 


© give poor George.“ | | 
Mr. Allworthy heſitated a few moments, and then 
diſmiſſed the boys, adviſing them to live more 
#rieadly and. peaceably together. e 


It opinions of the divine aud the philafapher concerning 


the to b wu ſome reaſons for their opinions, 
and ather matters. #4 D WS i 


T is probable, chat by diſcloſing this ſecret, which 
1 bad been communicate in the utmoſt canfidence 


ap him, young Bubl proferved his companion yt 
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good laſhing : for the offence of the bloody noſe 
would have been of itſelf ſufficient cauſe for Thwack- 
um to have proceeded: to correction: but now tis | 
Was totally abſorbed, inthe conſideration of the other 
matter; and with regard to this, Mr. Allworthy de- 
clared privately, he thought the boy deſerved the 
reward rather than the puniſhment ;; ſo that Twhack- 
um's hand was withheld by a general pardon. -/ » 
Thwackum, whole meditations were ſull of birch, 
exclaimed againſt this weak, and, as he ſaid, he 
would venture to call it, wicked lenity. To remit 
the puniſhment of ſuck crimes, was, he ſaid, to en- 
courage them. He enlarged much on the correction 
of dhildren, and quoted many texts from Solomon, 
and others; which being to be found in ſo many 


other hooks, ſhall not be found here. He then ap- 


plied bimſelſ to the vice of lying, on which heal. 
. was altogether as learned as he had been on the 
Other. ö 3 | : 
Square ſaid, He had been endeavouring to recon- 
cile the behaviour of Tom with his idea of perfect 
virtue; but could not. He owned there was ſome- 


thing which at firſt ſight appeared like fortitude in the 
action; but as fortitude: was a virtue and falſhaod a 
vice, they could hy no means agree or unite togethet. 


He ad that as this was in ſame meaſure to con- 
found virtue and vice, it might be worth Mr, Thwac- 
kum's conſideration, whether a larger caſtigation 
might not be laid on upon that account. oy 
As both theſe learned men concurredin cenſuring 
Jones, ſo were they no leſs unanimous in applauding 
Maſter Blifil. To bring truth to light, was by the 
purſon aſſerted to be the duty of every religious 


wan; and by the philoſopher, this Was detlared 10 


be highly conformable with the rule of right, andthe 
eternal and unalterable fitneſs of things.. | 

All this, however, weighed very little with Mr. 
- Allworthy,. He could not be prevailed on to ſign 
the Warrant for the gaccuiion of Janes. There was 
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ſomething within his own breaſt with which the in. 
vineible fidelity which that youth had preſerved, 
correſponded much better than it had done with the 
religion of Thwackum, or with the virtue of Square, 


He therefore ſtrictly ordered the former of theſe gen. 


tlemen to abſtain from laying violent hands on Tom 
for what had paſt. The pedagogue was obliged to 


obey thoſe orders; but not without great reluctance 


and frequent mutterings,' that the boy would be cer. 

tainly ſpoiled. | | : 
Towards the game-keeper the good man behaved 

with more ſeverity. He preſently ſummoned that 


poor fellow before him, and after many bitter re. 
monſtrances, paid him his wages, and diſmiſſed 


him from his ſervice; for Mr. Allworthy right- 


33 that there was a great difference be- 
7 


een being guilty of a falſhood to excuſe yourſelf, 


And io excuſe another. He likewiſe urged, as the 


Principal motive to his inflexible ſeverity againſt this 


man, that he had baſely ſuffered Tom Jones to un- 
dergo ſo heavy a puniſhment for his ſake, whereas | 


be ought to have prevented it by making the diſco- 
very himſelf. - | | 


When this fiory became public, many people dif- 


fered from Square and Thwackum, in judging the 
condudt of the two lads on the occaſion. 
fil was generally called a fneaking raſcal, a poor - ſpi- 
'rated wretch, with other epithets of the like kind; 
whilſt Tom was honoured with the appellations of a 
brave lad, a jolly dog, and an honeſt fellow. In- 


deed his behaviour to Black George murh ingratiated 
him with all the ſervants; for though that fellow was 
before univerſally diſliked, yet he was no ſooner 


turned away than he was as univerſally pitied ; and 


the friendſhip and gallantry of Tom Jones was cele- 
them all with the higheſt applauſe : and 
they condemned ' Maſter Blifil, as openly. as they 
. durſt, without incarring the danger of offending his 
mother. For all this, however, poor Tom ſmarted 
11 8 i | x in 


Maſter Bli-- 
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ig the fleſh for though Thwackum had been inhi- 
bited to exerciſe his arm on the —_— account, 


yet, as the proverb ſays, It 18 eaſy to ind a flick, &c. 


o was it eaſy to find a rod; and, indeed, the not 
being able to find one was the only thing which could 
bave kept Thwackum any long time from chaſtiſing 

oor Jones. A l 9607 1 . fte f 58 

Had the bare delight in the ſport been the only in- 
ducement to the pedagogne, it is probable Maſter 
Blifil would likewiſe have had his ſhare ; but though 
Mr. Allworthy had given him frequent orders to 
make. no difference between the lads, yet was 
Thwackum altogether as kind and gentle to this 
youth, as he was harſh, nay, even barbarous, to the 
other. To ſay the truth, Blifil had greatly gained his 
maſter's affe ions, partly by the profound reſpett he 
always ſhewed his perſon; — much more by the 
decent reverence with which he received his doc- 
trine; for he had got by heart, and frequently re- 
peated his phraſes, and maintained all his maſter's 
religious principles with a zeal which was ſurpriſing 


in one ſo young, and which greatly endeared him to 


the worthy preceptor. TE} ; | 

Tom Jones, on: the other hand, was not only defi- 
eient in outward tokens of reſpect, often forgetting to 
pull off his hat, or to bow at his 'maſter's approach; 


but was altogether as unmindful both of his malter's 


precept and example. He was indeed a thoughtleſs, 


giddy youth, with little ſobriety in his manners, and 
his countenance : and would often very im- 


leſs in 
ora and indecently laugh at his companion fo 
his ſerious behaviour. ; rn ney ng 4 e ere” 

Mr. Square had the ſame reaſon for his preference 
of the former lad; for Tom Jones ſhewed no more 


regard to the learned diſcourſes which this gentleman 


would ſometimes: throw away upon him, than; to 
thoſe of Thwackum. He once ventured to make a 
zeſt of the rule of right; and at another time ſaid, he 
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making ſuch a man as his father, {for ſo Mr. All. 
worthy ſuffered himſelf to be called). . 

. Maſter Blifil, on the contrary, had addreſs enough 
at ſixteen to recommend himſelf at one and the ſame 
time to both theſe oppoſites.” With one he was all 
religion, with the other he was all virtue. And 
when both were preſent, he was profoundly ſilent, 
which both interpreted in his favoùr and their own, 


Nor was Blifil contented with flattering both theſe | 


gentlemen to their faces : ke took frequent occaſions 
raiſing them behind their backs to Allworthy ; 


of 
before whom, when they were alone together, and 


when his uncle commended any religious or virtuous 
fentimem, 2 many ſuch came conſtantly from him) 
he ſeldom failed to acſcribe it to the good inſtructions 


he had received from either Thwackum-or Square: 


for he knew his uncle repeated all ſuch compliments 
to the perſons for whoſe uſe they were meant; and 


he found by experience the great impreſſions which 
they made on the philoſopher, as well as on the 


divine: for, to ſay the truth, there is no kind of 


| flattery ſo refiſtible as this, at ſecond hand. 
The young gentleman, moreover, ſoon perceived 
how extremely grateful all thoſe panegyrics on his 


inſtructors were to Mr. ag as they ſo - 


loudly reſonnded the praiſe of that ſingular plan of 
_ education which he had laid down: for this worthy 
man having obſerved the imperfiett inſtitution of our 


public ſchools, and the many vices which boys were 
there liable to. learn, had reſolved to educate his 

nephew, as wel as the other lad, whom he had in a 
manner adopted, in his own houſe ; where he thought 


their morats would eſcape all that danger of being 
corrupted, 'to'which: they would be unavoidably cx» 
poſed in any public ſchool or univerſiti v. 


Having therefore determined to commit theſe boys ; 


to*thie'tuition'of a private tutor, Mr. Thwackum was 


ecommendet' to him for that office, by a very par- 
3 THlar friend 6Pwhoſc underſtanding Mr, Allwor. 


by 
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thy had a great opinion, and in whoſe integrity he 
placed much confidence, This Thwackum was 
fellow of a college, where he had almoſt entirely 
reſided; and had a great reputation for learning, re- 
ligion, and i of manners. And theſe were 
doubtleſs the qualifications by which Mr. Allwor- 
thy's friend had been induced to recommend him; 
though indeed this friend had ſome obligations to 
Thwackum's family, who were the molt confidera- 
ble perſons in a borough which that gentleman re- 
preſented in parliament. 888 5 

Thwackum, at his firſt arrival, was extremely 
agreeable to Allworthy; and indeed he perfectly 


anſwered the character which had been given of him. 


Upon longer 'acquaintance, however, and more inti- 
mate converſation, this worthy man ſaw infirmities 
in the tutor, which he. could have wiſhed him to have 
been without; tho? as thoſe ſeemed greatly over- 


balanced by his good qualities, they did not incline 
Mr. Allworthy to part with him; nor would they 
indeed have juſtified ſuch. a proceeding : 


for the 
reader is greatly miſtaken, if he conceives that 
Thwackum appeared to Mr. Allworthy in the ſame 


light as he doth to him in this hiſtory ; and he is as 


much deceived, if he imagines, that the moſt inti- 
mate acquaintance which he himſelf could have had 
with that divine, would have informed him of 574 


things, which we, from our inſpiration, are enable 
to open and diſcover. 
. Conceits as theſe, condemn. the wiſdom or penetra- 
tion of Mr. Allworthy, I ſhall not ſcruple to ſay, 
| that they make a very bad and ungrateful uſe of that 


Of readers who, from ſuch 


knowledge which we have communicated to- them. 
Theſe apparent errors in the doctrine of Thwac- 


kum ſerved greatly to palliate the contrary errors in 


that of Square, which our good man no leſs ſa and 


condemned. He thought, indeed, that the different 


exuberancies of theſe gentlemen would. correct their 
different imperfections; and that from both, * 
; N * 
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matter of great importance, we ſhail reveal it in 
- o 5 , 7 


ally with his aſſiſtance, the two lads would derive 
ſuthcient precepts of true religion and virtue. If the 
event happened contrary to his expectations, this 


3 proceeded from ſome fault in the plan it- 
elf; which the reader hath my leave to diſcover, if 


he can; for we do not pretend to introduce any in- 


fallible characters into this hiſtory; where we hope 


nothing will be found which hath never yet been 


ſeen in human nature. 


To return therefore; the reader will not, I think, 


wonder, that the different behaviour of the two lads. 


above commemorated, produced the different effects, 


of which he hath already ſcen ſome inſtances; and 


beſides this, there was another reaſon for the conduct 


of the philoſopher and the pedagogue: but this being 


the, next chapter, 8 
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